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HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
By Hartley B. Alexander. 
Objections to Belief in Immortality. 
VI. 


And now I must digress to what is certainly the most dif- 
ficult puzzle known to man—the problem of the relation of 
bedy and mind. The intimacy of the physical and the spir- 
itual in the life we know is such that it is very difficult for us 
to separate them even in conception, and the fact of this in- 
timacy is the most ordinary and cogent obstacle to beiief in a 
spiritual survival of bodilyedeath. That the inner nz ture of 
the body-mind relation can ever be laid bare to human under- 
standing is far from probable: the phenomenon is too close 
to the life-principle. But it is not altogether chimerical to 
expect light on the less transcendental, though to us far more 
significant question of the body-dependence or -independence 
of the spirit. Indeed, the progress of science is such that we 
are already in possession of many of the essential truths. 

Death derives a certain spectacular quality from the soul- 
bereft body which is its outward token and bequeathment; 
and there can be little doubt that it was the presence of the 
corpse and the need for its disposal which first impressed 
upon the dawning human intelligence the mysteriousness of 
man’s constitution. Animals view the dead of their kind 
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with indifference, curiosity, or revulsive terror, but man, 
from an immemorial antiquity, has resorted to the most la- 
borious devices for the preservation and honoring of the 
bodies of his fellows. ‘Tombs are the most ancient of human 
edifices, and sepulture is by far the most significant of all 
primitive human customs. The practice of sepulture implies 
a creature gifted with reflection and capable of some ideal 
analysis of his own nature—one who has come to recognize 
in the bodily husk the terribleness of its fall, and, in order to 
supply the loss, dimly re-creates for it an animating soul. 

To be sure, man is slow in dissociating the spirit from its 
bodily dependence; the conception of a disembodied life is at 
first beyond his powers. The hutless Australian black bear- 
ing with him in his wanderings the bones of his kindred, 
sometimes for years, and the cultured Egyptian garlanding 
the ancestral mummies at his feasts, alike show this primitive 
inability, while the mere fact of sepulture betrays at least a 
belief in the eventual restoration of the communion of soul 
and body. But though the spiritual and material be thus 
blurred in conception, in instinct there is none the less pro- 
foundly discerned the fact that the human reality includes a 
life, a person, which gives significance to the body rather than 
derives meaning from it. And herein is already forecast the 
idea of spiritual being. 

The evolution of this idea shows, pari passu, the slow com- 
ing into consciousness of the problem of body and mind. . 
The primary contrast of living body and corpse is one that 
seems to call for crude substraction, and it is only natural that 
the earliest attempts yield a conception of the soul, or “life,” 
that is purely physical. Thus we have the elementary identi- 
fication of the soul with the blood,—that blood which yet in 
Homeric thought must be lapped by the meagre ghosts ere 
they can find strength and speech, and which with us to-day 
is still the “life blood.” Or again, the soul is the breath, the 
“breath of life” spiritus, anima), which the 
Romans deemed it a sacred duty to catch with their lips from 
the lips of a dying kinsman; or it is the not less physical 
shadow, the “shade” (ox, umbra), the possession of 
which marked Dante in Hell as a living man among the dead. 
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From conceptions such as these the transition is imper- 
ceptible to the notion, most widespread of all, that the soul is 
a sort of unsubstantial replica of the body (éwdrgov, simul- 
acrum), usually a miniature, a manikin. Yet this transition 
marks a clearer realization of the soul’s relation to the body; 
the soul is no longer an attribute, but a double of the physical 
self, to which it is united by the magic bond of resemblance, 
so that what the soul suffers, the body suffers, what mutilates 
the body, mutilates the soul. Among the ghosts that flocked 
about the trench where Odysseus ran the blood of the sacri- 
ficed ram were phantoms of “ battle-slain men, wounded by 
brazen spears, girt in their bloody mail”; the ghosts of our 
own time go clanking with them the dismal symbols of their 
taking off, each in the crippled, bloody or headless plight 
which marked his body’s last estate; and there is a pathetic 
story of the West Indies that when the slaves began to resort 
to suicide to escape their miseries, the masters mutilated the 
dead bodies, thus, through fear of a mutilated life in the world 
to come, stalling the survivors from imitating their comrades. 

Thus the distinction of soul and body began to be felt,— 
their relation being explained, as were all natural reactions, 
by the magic of mimicry. But as yet there was little notion 
of spiritual agency; the physical force of the living body was 
the only agency primarily appreciated and this was not ana- 
lyzed. It was the fact of death that first determined the con- 
ception of the soul, whose being was accordingly framed wan 
and feeble as the proper complement of the nerveless body. 
Hence Homer’s description of the dwellers in Hades, édwra 


xapovrov, “eidola of outworn men”; and hence, doubtless,- 


the odd attitude of the living man toward his own soul—as 
if ’twere somewhat half foreign, a mere baggage, a hanger-on, 
a nursling of his body,—an attitude which may in part ex- 
plain the common belief in the diminutiveness of the soul, 
and which finds an almost ludicrous expression in the patron- 
izing address of the dying Hadrian to his own spirit: 


Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos? | 
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To philosophers, and before all to Plato whose influence 
in the conception is still potent, we must turn for a realization 
of the meaning, power, and individuality of spiritual agency. 
Plato’s theory possesses striking analogy to the primitive 
notion of mimicry as causal force. He believed the soul to 
be an Idea or mode of the Divine Mind which operates, as all 
Ideas, by inspiring in brute physical being the desire and em- 
ulation of its divine perfections: the body imitates so far as its 
mortal nature permits the beauties of its spiritual pattern. 
In this view there is a startling truth to the facts of life—voli- 
tion being soiargely a matter of the physical exercise, its end 
and designings so entirely ideal_—and it is therefore of 
little wonder that it so long satisfied the requirements of 
growing reflection. Indeed, its truth stands to-day an es- 
sential truth of human nature. At the same time, for a way 
of thinking conditioned by mechanical conceptions it gives a 
too mythical account of the modus operandi: it does not fit in 
with the common notions of causation, and it leaves the crit- 
ical intelligence still restless as to how soul and body, mutu- 
ally independent, can interoperate. 

The question has never really been answered except by 
metaphors. The body is the “house of clay,” the “ tene- 
ment,” of the soul, or, in the less felt figure of our physiolo- 
gies, the brain is the “seat” of our consciousness. Even 
Descartes’ famous theory, that the soul is a dimensionless 
entity stationed in the pineal gland by the infinitesimal mo- 
tions of which it deflects the animal spirits this way and that, 
is but a variant of this figure of the “ seat,” which, on the 
-whole, is more satisfying to the modern mind than the com- 
petitive simile, that the “ brain secretes consciousness as the 
stomach secretes bile,” or that consciousness is an “ epiphe- 
nomenon ” of the body. 

Yet, though they explain nothing, there is a certain gain 
in these metaphors. They narrow the problem and give 
more explicit terms. With “soul,” or “ mind,” and “ body” 
it is hard to avoid playing fast and loose; with “ brain” and 
“consciousness” we must at least be aware when we are 
offering and when avoiding a solution. So far as actual 
knowledge of the inner relation of body and mind is con- 
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cerned we are no whit beyond Empedocles who held that ob- 
jects give off effluvia which pass through the organs of sense 
and impress themselves upon the soul, but we are very far 
beyond this in our understanding of the issues involved; we 
have rid ourselves of distressing ambiguities and drawn a 
clear line between causal fact and thought convention. 

The whole science of physiological psychology rests on 
the generalization that every alteration of consciousness is 
the direct accompaniment of brain activity, but it makes no 
pretense of explaining these mutual changes. Affirmation of 
the parallelism of mind and brain events is in no wise affirma- 
tion of their identity nor even of their causal dependence. 
To say that a salt whiff of the sea accompanies a tremor of 
olfactory nerve-cells is not to pronounce as same what our 
words discriminate: the sensation is one thing, the nerve- 
change another; and could we (as seems eminently plausible 
we may) match every distinguishable conscious state with a 
parallel brain state, the sum of the brain-states could be no 
more than a vastly interesting symbolism of the mind. It 
would form a kind of chart or algebra of mental history and it 
would have the same sort of value that an accurate chart or 
a competent formula possesses. Certainly it would be keenly 
useful—provided we command the proper stimulus—to know 
that whenever neuron 4 tingles neuron y a prick o’ the con- 
science must rouse to right action; but we cannot dream, 
thereby, to have hit upon a ground for defining the nerve- 
change as a form of compunction (which is what a material- 
istic view necessitates). What we have ground for saying 
is that here is a mechanism, the human body, of enormous 
importance to conscious life and bearing such unique rela- 
tionship to the man-side of the world that, could we grasp it, 
the clue to man’s destiny would be in our hands. 

It is possible that the solution is of unsuspected simplicity. 
We need first to rid ourselves of awkward prepossessions: 
we must fix firmly in mind that the psychologist’s parallelis- 
tic scheme is only a comfortable convention of his, enabling 
him to dodge a perplexity which, interesting as it may be to 
us, is of little moment to his pursuits and purposes. The 
psychologist carefully equating brain-state and conscious- 
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state is equating real and fictive fact: the brain-state of X, 
which we will suppose he is able to examine, is something he 
directly sees; X’s thoughts, which he parallels with the brain- 
state is something he imagines only. X’s mind is to the psy- 
chologist what any man’s mind must be to any other man, an 
ideal construction, an imaginary portrait, a fiction of X’s ex- 
perience. And it is not by analysis of such a fictive mind but 
by analysis of a real mind—say, the psychologist’s own— 
that the mind’s true nature is to be ascertained. We may 
learn something of the human body by study of manikins 
and charts but for the final fact we must resort to flesh and 
bone; and so it is with mind. 

The real conditions of our quest are hidden as much as 
revealed by our terminology. ‘‘ Consciousness” we treat as 
if it were a thing among things rather than a name for things 
collectively in their felt relations to ourselves. Perception 
of a physical object we term a “state of consciousness.” 
We might better say that it is an “ object-consciousness ”— 
an apple-consciousness, a chair-consciousness—and that as a 
fact of our individual history the thing has no existence ex- 
cept as perceived-object. In other words what we feel as 
reality is the mass or series of our perceptions. But what 
we call truth or true nature is usually something very differ- 
ent; for us it is something wholly ideal, for it is the result of 
our taking thought upon perception and consciously or un- 
consciously infilling it with the products of our thinking—as 
the truth of the tree is the complex of its image and our bo- 
tanical education. 

Consciousness, then, is but a name for a certain aspect of 
experience, the reality or real-seeming aspect. What we 
call “thing ” is in full “ thing-comsciousness ”; what we call 
a “truth” is “thought-consciousness ” or “idea.” Things 
we recognize as making up the substance of our actual 
world; truths are vicarious things, symbols of actualities we 
do not directly know. If we are to be true to experience we 
must get rid of the notion that “conscious” and “ bodily ” 
represent the same sort of duality as “ physical” and “ spir- 
itual.”” Conscious experience embraces both physical and 
spiritual elements and with the same sort of immediacy, and 
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our only interest is to inquire whether the spiritual elements 
give a greater promise of permanency than the physical. 

I think the point may be brought home by considering a 
single member of the body, say the hand. One’s hand at rest 
upon the chair-arm seems curiously disjunct from the self: 
its contact with the cool wood is impersonal and objective, 
in fact it is almost as much a part of the not-self world as is 
the wood; like the kitten’s tail, the intimacy of it’s peculiar 
attachment to one’s experience is only distantly felt. But 
quite different is the same hand in action. ‘The active hand 
is a consciously directed tool. It is become a part of one’s 
self in a more cordial relation; though yet not essential to 
one’s sense of being, it is distinctly a part of one’s contact 
with objects—sharing their qualities through touch, and, 
through muscular effort, imparting new qualities. The ac- 
tive hand is a tool or agent of one’s intention; it is that part 
of reality where change is actually being wrought in the carrying 
out of this intention. 

The italics give the important point: we have body-con- 
sciousness where change is being wrought—either actively, 
when we mould environment, or passively, when environ- 
ment impresses itself upon us. We have body-conscious- 
ness, to put the case otherwise, just where we should expect 
from biophysical reasons to find it, where its warnings and 
directions should be of most avail. Commonly we have but 
a very vague apprehension of the body as a whole; two or 
three centers of friction are about all that we can heed at 
once. But for physical purposes—bodily preservation, nour- 
ishment, propulsion—these are all that are necessary. Na- 
ture has accommodatingly specialized certain portions of the 
physical mechanism, the sense-organs, for the sole sake of 
keeping us in touch with reality at the salient frictive points. 
The outparts of the machine are the only parts of which we 
need to be actively conscious for practical guidance, and but 
for occasional danger signals we are left comfortably oblivi- 
ous of the automatic inner mechanism. 

I give this commonplace with emphasis because it seems 
to answer directly the otherwise natural question of why we 
have not consciousness of the intra-bodily mechanism. The 
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body as a whole works automatically; it is a perfect machine 
and there is no need for consciousness of its operations ex- 
cept at those points where adaptation involves choice, where 
it might go wrong but for the control of reason. Our phy- 
sical organisms act physically upon a physical world, altering 
and being altered by that world. They produce and reflect 
a current physical personality, the visible, substantial man, 
the man who wears clothes and can be photographed. There 
is every reason, biologically speaking, why, if the physical 
body is to be (what in fact it is) a real agency in the world, 
its conscious control shoud be concentrated upon its direct 
contacts with environment, its handlings, seeings, hearings. 
There is no biological reason why its internal processes 
should be other than automatic and unconscious. 

Body-consciousness, then, is the immediate token of 
man’s independent physical action, or, otherwise put, the 
body is the tool of the evolving mind. So far as any indi- 
vidual is concerned, his own body has no existence or mean- 
ing except as the instrument or center of his contacts with 
Nature—that is, with what he feels to be other than himself; 
his body exists for him merely as the form through which he 
must realize (to the extent permitted) that inner design or 
life-unity which he feels to be his raison d’etre and vaguely 
terms his “ better self.” As for another’s body, this exists, 
first, as one among the physical facts which make up the con- 
tactual- or thing-consciousness of the individual; that is to 
say, it is a perception-fact, significant just as being perceived ; 
and it exists, secondly, as the outer expression and vehicle of 
a personality ideally symbolized under the spur of imagina- 
tive insight: even under the forceps and scalpel of the dis- 
sector the body is nothing except it be the presentment of an 
ideal physical nature or the symbol of a human conscious- 
ness. However it be considered, the body represents a pur- 
pose to which mind is the key. 

In turning to natural evolution for an explanation of this 
purposiveness of conscious being, we are giving up immedi- 
ate experience for inference. The evolution of body and 
mind is an historical, hence an inferred fact. It is based upon 
critical judgments of evidence and its final test must be the 
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rationality which we feel our inferences to possess. I pre- 
face thus that the reader may take me as understanding that 
what I offer by way of reason is mere hypothesis, supported 
by evidence to be sure, but no proven case. 

The body, then, is a naturally evolved machine. But 
mere mechanism (as heretofore urged) is a partial and irra- 
tional conception having in it something of the monstrous; 
mechanism has meaning only in connection with a use or 
purpose of the machine. ‘The body-machine in the order of 
Nature, is unthinkable as not working to some end; that is, 
we must find some rational satisfaction in the contemplation 
of the body’s work, and this (may we not affirm it?) can only 
lie in the manifest trend of that work the immediate exempli- 
fication of which is consciousness while its ideal design is the 
wrought personality. 

That immediate consciousness should comprise so much 
clutter and flurry and work-a-day weariness, so little of the 
ideally satisfying, may at first view seem a denial of any ideal 
end; but against such haste we should reflect that Nature has 
endless time to work her will and again that our bodily life 
must needs be fitted to its environmental necessities. Why 
we may not know, but physical reactions, pains and pleas- 
ures alike, are the telling factors of our present discipline. 
And while we are living the life of Nature it is not to be sup- 
posed that the meaning of a complicated and lasting life- 
scheme can be continuously present in its moments. 

The wonder is, perhaps, that we have so much insight 
into the ideal character of the world, into what we term its 
truth. If Nature be viewed as an agency for the develop- 
ment of ideal types, of which the human is one, it cannot be 
expected that the developing creature should know its des- 
tined end from the beginning nor that its consciousness 
should develop through other than immediate needs. It is 
only by slow gains that a little ideal insight is achieved, the 
hard-won privilege of aeons of blind endeavor. 

But if the body thus incarnates a life which indefinitely 
transcends its present show, it yet remains to ask whether 
the transcendent life may have other incarnations than this 
by which we know ourselves? whether there can be experi- 
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ence apart from brain-mechanism ? and whether it can include 
a sense of personality? 

The question has been implicitly answered in our esti- 
mate of the function of the body and the nature of bodily 
consciousness. ‘The body is the physical locus of the human 
person, evolved as the instrument and expression of his con- 
scious life. This life, in so far as it is sensible merely, is ut- 
terly bound down to bodily limitations; it is local, restricted, 
evanescent. But consciousness is not merely body-con- 
sciousness; it is not limited to sense elements. It embraces 
along with this—possibly as a kind of refinement of the sensi- 
ble elements—certain ideal elements whose whole point is 
their transcendence of present bodily needs and informations. 
They represent the plan and scheme of an understanding, and 
the apparent motive, in the order of Nature, of the discipline 
which we call human life. 

The burden of my previous discussion has been to show 
that this apparent motive accounts for itself as reference to a 
more abiding, fervid, and opulent experience than that of 
which we commonly have conscious token. This hidden ex- 
perience is what builds up personality, and more and more, as 
evolution advances, replaces bodily by ideal manifestation. 
In its inner character, it not only is independent of the body, 
but it is antagonistic to body-consciousness and tends to 
usurp its place. 

An experience apart from the body is thus necessary to 
explain experience of the body; and it exists, in fact, in what 
is commonly called subconscious experience. But its evolu- 
tional trend is toward an ever fuller conscious manifestation, 
toward an ever fuller conveyance of a sense of personality, 
or self-realization. Even within experience as we know it 
there are rare elements, ideal elements, or mystical, if you 
will, which are utterly irrelevant to the physical world, and, 
so far as we can judge, dependent only upon the secret nature 
of personality. It is surely not borrowing privilege to re- 
gard such experiences as prophetic of an estate wherein the 
curbed instincts of the spirit shall have freer rein than mortal 
circumstance allows. 

The universe, as reason builds it, is an edifice of possibil- 
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ities; Nature is a moulder of ends. For ourselves, the only 
foundation of rationality must lie in what we may grasp of 
Nature’s purpose in creating us. This, if it is shown any- 
where, is shown in our ever-present sense of evolution and 
aspiration,—in our dissatisfactions, to put it contrarily. We 
live unceasingly for the future, be it the coming moment, 
month or year. So Nature has compelled. 

There is but one inference to be drawn from these con- 
siderations: either the incompleteness of our mortal, frag- 
mentary life must have for its satisfaction a future answering 
to our aspirations, either this or man’s reason is but a horri- 
ble leprosy of the mind. Between spiritual evolution and 
cosmic madness there is no middle ground. On the one rest 
all truth and faith; with the other is only delirium and chaos. 

In turning from this theme it may be noted that the view 
expressed has a bearing upon the incarnation of Christ. It 
is somewhat difficult to see in the life of Jesus, if he be con- 
ceived as always fully conscious of his divinity, the same 
utter nobility which would be were his consciousness merely 
human: that is, it is hard to believe that a Divine Mind could 
be made to suffer from the trivial, which is what human 
frailty must appear toit. But if the divine nature be viewed 
as subconscious in Jesus, if it be the moulder of his human 
life but not its sentience, then the human passion becomes 
real and intelligible. And surely such must be the case if all 
bodily life is incarnation—a binding down of the spirit for 
present discipline in the terrene environment. And even as 
the mystery of His, so would the mystery of man’s divinity 
be made intelligible. 


VII. 


The conception of human personality which we have 
gained is, in broad summary, of a center or node of creative 
energies, individualized and to a certain extent made inde- 
pendent within the whole being of Nature. Outwardly 
these energies find expression in the physical and perishable 
body; inwardly they appear as a complexity of thoughts and 
feelings more or less directly reflecting the body’s history, 
yet assuming an harmonious proportion and betraying an 
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ideal trend which we interpret as character and in which we 
find the true rationale of bodily life. We have thus a spirit 
—a concrete intention of Nature—assuming at once a body- 
experience and an ideal experience, but distinctly intensify- 
ing its activities, where lies all its promise, in the ideal. The 
body resolves into a mere incident of the major development. 

Such a conception is inherent ground for belief in the con- 
tinuance of the personality after the cessation of its body- 
experience: the whole raison d'etre lies otherwhere than in 
the body, in promise of some more adequate fulfillment of 
the foreshadowed type. And this inherent likelihood is vari- 
ously reinforced. ‘To begin with, faith in immortality is so 
natural to man that its realization would seem perforce nat- 
ural to Nature, while the profound réle which this faith has 
played in the evolution of the human mind makes it impos- 
sible for us to conceive Nature as other than blindly mon- 
strous without some satisfaction of the essential motif upon 
which she has contrived humankind. Further, so far as we 
can discern, man is the most capable of all the lesser dele- 
gates of Nature’s creative intelligence, and since the altera- 
tion of the world in ideal ways is so chiefly with him, it can 
but be inferred that she has need of his assistance. Surely 
the need is There, in the realm of his promise, far more than 
Here, in his crude apprenticeship. 

In all this there is presumption for the continuance after 
death of the nobler human activities. But over against such 
presumption must be set a seemingly contrariwise convic- 
tion. This is man’s sense of his own puny weakness and un- 
worthiness. 

Even with savages such conviction is present. There is 
a kind of wistful p»thos in the Tongan belief that immortal- 
ity pertains only to the better class of men, the chieftain 
class, while the rout of mankind are doomed to extinction. 
And from this it is but a step to the widespread primitive no- 
tion that the sempiternal estate of the ordinary soul is a 
wretched and emaciate existence in dismal Sheol or gloomy 
Hades whence perchance a precarious few, favored of the 
gods, may be rescued to the bright light of day. Our war- 
loving Teuton forefathers conceded a Paradise, Valhalla, to 
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the heroic slain, but consigned him of the “ straw-death ” to- 
gether with wife and thrall to sunless Hel; and the no less 
battle-ready Aztec deemed not only the souls of slain war- 
riors, but those of sacrificed victims, and—odd addition—of 
women dying in child-birth, worthy a future in the train -f 
glorious Tonatiuh, the Sun, whither the man dead of years or 
disease might not hope to win. It may even be that our own 
Heaven and Hell are but moralistic refinements of an ancient 
belief in selective immortality. 

To a more matured thought the sense of human unworth- 
iness and belittlement becomes accentuated. In the grandi- 
ose plan of a World a mere mortal is the most trivial of in- 
cidents, toy and occupation of a day of the Creator’s plenti- 
tude of time: surely it is a pitiful arrogance, the very culmen 
of impious dBps, to built expectation upon so frail a favor! 
“What is a man that thou shouldst magnify him and that 
thou shouldst set thine heart upon him?” The passionate 
cry of Job finds a curious complement in the frequency in 
primitive theologies of fainéant creators—supreme deities to 
whom no sacrifice is offered and for whom no rite is per- 
formed because they are believed to be too exalted to notice 
human affairs; such, for example, was Pachacamac, the Pe- 
_ruvian'pantheos, whose name, Garcilasso tells us, was never 
uttered save with bowed head and reverent gesture, yet to 
whom no offering was made and no prayer addressed. 

In every polytheistic religion is to be seen the same ten- 
dency. In the lower hierarchies are departmental or “ fa- 
miliar ” deities directly concerned with the affairs and needs 
of the individual worshipper. Above these, progressively 
more withdrawn, are gods dealing with tribal, national or 
universal affairs, until in dim supremacy is reached some far 
Prime Mover, lone and majestic, and transcendantly oblivi- 
ous of mortal hap or interest. 

Browning, with his unerring instinct in matters theolog- 
ical, shows Caliban reasoning such a fainéant deity, listless 
and remote, above his spiteful Setebos: 


There may be something quiet o’er His head, 
Out of His reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, 
Since both derive from weakness in some way. 
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I joy because the quails come; would not joy 
Could I bring quails here when I have a mind. 
This Quiet, all it hath a mind to, doth. 

’Esteemeth stars the outposts of its couch, 

But never spends much thought nor care that way. 


And not even Christian assurance permits approach to 
God without humility of spirit: man in himself is neither 
worthy nor capable of salvation; Divine mercy is the only 
explanation of Divine concern for him. 

Some inheritance of this Christian humility there may be 
in the abashment which the naturalist professes in the pres- 
ence of Nature. Certainly the conception of the world as a 
huge cosmic mill repetitively grinding forth meaningless des- 
tinies, which, for the most part, is what science yields, is not 
one to inspire other feelings than horror and fear: all that 
the touch of such a Nature can give is a ghastly suggestion 
of throttled life. As a matter of fact, steady retention of 
such a conception is impossible; that way madness lies. The 
human mind is incapable of regarding the world as unimbued 
with some element of inner mystery, some portion of that 
apotheosized human nature which we call divinity, and it is 
before this exaltation of his own kind and his own life that 
man is abashed. The naturalist’s reverence of Nature is his 
instinctive acknowledgment of Nature’s animism. ° 

Here, I take it, we come to the pith and point of men’s 
belief in their own unworthiness. The scale in which the 
worth is estimated is a human scale, and the reason for the 
condemnatory judgment is not that human nature is so piti- 
ful in its essence but that in this mortal life it is so paltry in 
its achievement. The fact of what man is is set over against 
the ideal of what he should be and is found wanting. The 
dwarfed reality shrivels before the giant possibility. 

That one of Nature’s facts, local, limited, evanescent, 
should realize its own limitation and condemn its restricted 
being for the sake of a transcendent being—here, surely, is a 
wonder! Yet only so can we describe man’s dissatisfaction 
with his local importunate physical embodiment as contrasted 
with that ideal which we term Nature’s Truth. For of that 
Over-being, be it “God” or “ Nature,” from the mystery 
and spell of which comes abashment and awe, the very es- 
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sence is human and personal. When we speak of Nature in 
the large, the Nature of laws and histories and destinies, we 
really designate the ideal form of our human intelligence. 
We mean by it no present physical fact, but our thought of 
what reality may or must be—that is to say, our conceptual 
creation. 

Nature’s universals are our ideals. It should be needless 
to add that, being so, they are the ultimate measures of our 
personalities. The human mind creates itself in its discov- 
ery of truth, and truth, in turn, is the symbol of the mind’s 
growth and the image of its powers. To adopt Plato’s met- 
aphor, human nature “ participates ” in the universal Nature, 
and the form of this participation is truth. 

Truth, then, is the measure of man—as is never more 
evident than in the belittlement of the here-and-now self in 
presence of our conceptual creations. But we should not 
lose the correlative axiom: that man is the measure of reality. 
Nature as a harmony of laws and processes is an ideal crea- 
tion, the total truth; but truth, participating in humanity, is 
the reflection of an ideal human nature and intelligence; that 
is to say, it is the likeness of a personal Mind. 

There is and there can be no evasion of our primitive bent 
toward personification of natural events and ways. Person- 
ification means intelligibility, reduction of the world-riddle 
to homely and familiar parable, and it is indispensable to all 
ideal conquest. The whole cast and glamour of reality-in- 
perspective is of wills and intentions (evolutions, as we say, 
having in view the external aspects of growing things) whose 
natures we can only conceive as in man’s inner likeness, that 
is, as personalized. 

But personification is in many degrees. We may say, for 
instance, that our globe possesses a personality: it develops 
from youth to age like a living being, runs its gamut of ex- 
perience, and at last (who knows?) sinks into the cold and 
dark. At another extreme of timic the sunset—a single 
golden hour, running a course of its own and dying away 
with at best but the imaginary promise of a successor. 
Earth and Evening, each has its ideal image like an indwell- 
ing sprite, and in each is death and decay. 
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Mere personality is not in itself escape from transitori- 
ness. The ideal nature must be more than a map or pattern 
of the reality; it must have in it something incoummensurable, 
it must have a range of promise which outleaps immediate 
being, ceaselessly erecting for itself more opulent futures. 
Unless Nature be all awry such a personality cannot but be 
immortal. 

Evolution implies a foreseeing personality in Nature as a 
whole. Possession of knowledge, prevision, truth, reveals it 
in man. That so gifted, at once prophet and artist, man 
should condemn his present backward attainment, is but the 
better surety for his future. For the correlative of his con- 
demnation is his idealization, and idealization is the natural 
incentive to acquirement. Without the consciousness of 
present frailty and insufficiency there could be no meaning in 
human endeavor and no influx of that aspiration which is the 
psychical secret of evolution. It is not to be thought that 
Nature should have raised up a power so unique to no end 
nor fulfillment. 


The truth that our adverse judgments of men are in fact 
but measures of the enlargement of man’s nature is so evi- 
denced in tragic poetry that I would revert once again to this 
most subtle and human of the forms of art. 

The Aristotelian definition of tragedy is “imitation of 
life.” but tragedy is much more than imitation: it is also an 
earnest and profound criticism, and along with imaginative 
exaltation it implies in the poet an attitude toward human 
affairs formed under the domination of his more ulterior fac- 
ulties. It implies a largeness of view, partly philosophical 
perspective, partly the poise and dignity of the poet’s judicial 
office. For the tragic poet is inevitably a judge, and that 
which he judges is the value of human nature as he finds it 
and its place in the economy of the world as the world is seen 
by him. It is the truth and convincingness of this world- 
view that gives majesty to his art; it is the economy and 
clarity with which is drawn the naked and essential man that 
gives it poignancy. The mere material catastrophe is of 
little moment compared with the fact that upon man in his 
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most utterly segregate human character is passed a judgment 
partaking of the finality of the Last Judgment. 

I suppose that the gift of cosmic vision has never been 
more conspicuous than with the first great tragic poet. Yet 
Aeschylus read man’s nature with a sympathy so broad that 
none of its traits could appear belittling: even its uglinesses 
assume heroic proportions. And however surely man may 
be shown in helpless bond to Fate, however certain the 
Nemesis, there is imported thereby no sense of human triv- 
iality: man may be weak and broken, a sorry pupil under the 
tutelage of stern masters, but he is never insignificant. In 
fact he is at the very centre of the world riddle: it is for him 
that the decrees of Fate are drawn, for him that the gods ex- 
ecute their judgments. 

So intensely is the Aeschylean cosmos anthropocentric 
that one might almost define it as “ Promethean” from that 
one of the poet’s tragedies in which human fate looms most 
august as a motif of world evolution. Prometheus is the 
Titan martyr for man; he is a god ready to endure torment 
and indignity that he may aid humanity to a more godlike 
estate. So he brings to man the divine fire and the civilizing 
arts which fire enables. This he does in foreknowledge of 
the terrible vengeance of Zeus—a foreknowledge which is 
yet not sufficient to fortify his lips against the cry of woe 


when at last he is left by his tormentors chained on the bleak 
Caucasus: 


O holy Aether and swift-winging Winds, 
And tumbling Rivers, and unrest of Sea’s 
Illimitable laughter! All-mothering Earth, 
And thou circling Sun all-viewing, ye I cry! 
Behold me, god in god-inflicted woe: 

Behold me, lacerate and worn 

Mid stripes and shame and scorn 
Doomed to withstand the years that come and go! 
For oh, he did devise me cruel wrack— 

New lord of high Immortals! 

Oh, alack! 

To-day’s woes wailing so I wail to-morrow’s 
And whence shall spring an ending of these sorrows? 


Yet he is not overborne; for his is the gift of prophetic in- 
sight into Nature and Destiny—ideal foresight, the supreme 
endowment of humanity. And so, even in the midst of af- 
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fliction, his spirit—symbolizing the poet’s perception of the 
divine in man—maintains its austere reverence of that Will 
of the World which has laid upon him at once his task and his 
pain. 


Yet, what say I? 

I have foreknown all things—the fated ways,— 

And on me here falls naught unreckoned. *Tis meet 
With patience to bide out the destined course, 
Saluting in inconquerable Necessity 

The swerveless Will. 


Still, on this theme of Fate 
Nor silence nor its breaking is enjoined: 
For boon to mortals have I got this pain; 
Yea, I am he that searched the heavenly fire 
Forth from its secret source, bore it, in the pith 
Safe-prisoned, stealthily thence to be men’s teacher 
And the server of their arts. So I endure 
His vengeance, swung fettered ’neath the barren sky! 


This strange myth of the martyred divinity is but one ex- 
pression of an ever-recurrent theme—the god sacrificed for 
man—seeming to dominate the shadowy background of the 
primitive human consciousness. At its basis is the human 
sense of unworthiness, the conviction of sin; at its culmina- 
tion is faith in redemption, the atonement. It is the naive 
and perhaps fundamental expression of man’s belief in the 
world’s interest in him and his destiny. 

Such faith is the essential background of noble tragedy. 
To the Greek view of the world it was unaffectedly natural: 
men were half divine, gods half human, and Nature but the 
outworking of the divine-in-human destinies of mankind. 
But modern thought has passed far from such easy anthro- 
pocentrism. Nowadays there remains nothing of that neigh- 
borliness of the Cosmos which could set its bounds just at the 
outskirts of the barbarians and establish its actuating powers 
upon the near Olympus. LEarth’s navel is no longer at Del- 
phi,—nay, the earth itself, which then seemed the center of 
all, is but an incident of a solar system, in turn but an inci- 
dent of the Universe. Ina world of which the measures are 
light-years, what is a mere man? Human decrees and the 
ordinations of mythic gods, are they not pygmied beyond 
expression by that Natural Law which constitutes the formu- 
lary of a reality infinitely more stable and certain than any 
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personality? Before the massiveness of such conception 
even the sense of physical abasement is outmatched by the 
shame of spiritual littleness and of the vanities of this con- 
tentious life. 

The degree and bearings of the transformation wrought 
is instructively brought out in the successes and failures of 
that recent work in which the modern cosmic view finds its 
most ambitious exponent. Tragic poetry has received a dis- 
tinctive addition to its genre in Mr. Hardy’s “ The Dynasts.” 
Challenging modernity appears already in its complex and 
novel structure, with its many acts and multitude of scenes, 
its shiftings from land to land, from earth to overworld and 
overworld to earth, even from sphere to sphere of the empy- 
rean. And its men are handled in masses and nations rather 
than as individuals, while over and above them are the Phan- 
tom Intelligences; the Ancient Spirit and the Chorus of the 
Years, Spirits of Pities, Spirits of Rumours, Spirits Sinister 
and Sardonic, Earth’s Shade,—in the background, dominat- 
ing all, the Immanent Will. 

That the first impression produced should be of uncouth- 
ness, intemperance, chaos, is no matter of marvel, for it is not 
easy for the imagination to grasp the world en bloc. But a 
second impression gives the clue to the order in this chaos, 
and it is not a little significant that it should come from the 
sensuous altitudes which determine Mr. Hardy’s perspec- 
tives. He shows us segments of earth’s geography so broad 
that the busying human figures appear as “ cheese-mites,” 
and armies on the march as monochrome streams with a mo- 
tion “ peristaltic and vermicular like that of caterpillars ”; 
the roofs and houses of cities suggest “ the tesserae of an ir- 
regular mosaic,” while on the sea “ far-separated groups of 
transports, convoyed by battleships, float on before the wind 
almost imperceptibly, like preened duck-feathers across a 
pond.” Yet even this breadth of view is detail of the whole 
scope of the poet’s intention. All Europe is the scene of his 
drama as in the Fore Scene from the Overworld he bounds it: 


The nether sky opens, and Europe is disclosed as a prone and ema- 
ciated figure, the Alps shaping like a backbone, and the branching moun- 
tain-chains like ribs, the peninsula plateau of Spain forming a head. 
Broad and lengthy lowlands stretch from the north of France across 
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Russia like a gray-green garment hemmed by the Ural mountains and the 
glistening Arctic Ocean. 


The point of view then sinks downwards through space, and draws 
near to the surface of the perturbed countries, where the peoples, dis- 
tressed by events which they did not cause, are seen writhing, crawling, 
heaving, and vibrating in their various cities and nationalities. 


This altitudinous cosmical view is the very foundation of 
our modern way of thinking. It has a familiarity shared by 
no other Weltansicht—the degree of which we can only realize 
when we try to gain again the snug proportionateness of the 
Greek view or the fantastic and nebulous mediaeval concep- 
tion of a treacherous earthly vale opening to magical caverns 
beneath and girt about with terrifying seas and monster- 
haunted marches. Mr. Hardy shows us our globe diminutive 
and mapped and we at once appreciate the display as familiar 
and normal. 

But when we pass from this sensuous cosmism to the 
ideal, Mr. Hardy’s drama is not so convincing. Not that it 
fails of either interest or thrill nor yet of that sincere response 
which is recognition of a true and moving portrayal of human 
nature. But the great tragic emotion, that hush and sus- 
pense which betokens revelation of man’s inner character and 
destiny, this we do not meet—nor shall we, it is safe to pre- 
dict, when the unpublished third part of the poem appears. 

The reason for this is that Mr. Hardy’s personifications of 
Nature (true to the Nineteenth Century) are insincere and 
half-hearted. From the Immanent Will to the Spirits of Ru- 
mors they represent rather a tour de force of the intellect than 
a confession of veritable faith. The reality of the poet’s 
philosophy is materialistic determinism—the very feeblest 
and most tenuous shadow of that spiritual Will which we 
know in human character and are coming to read in Nature’s 
evolutions. 

The hopeless incongruity of this materialist conviction 
with the instinct of true poetic animism is made apparent 
when, in the continuation of the Scene cited, the poet en- 
deavors to visualize his philosophy: 


A new and penetrating light descends on the spectacle, enduing men 
and things with a seeming transparency, and exhibiting as one organism 


the anatomy of life and movement in all humanity and vitalized matter 
included in the display. 
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This viewing, after a pause, the Spirit of Pities observes: 


Amid this scene of bodies substantive 

Strange waves I sight like winds grown visible, 
Which bear men’s forms on their innumerous coils, 
Twining and serpentining round and through. 
Also retracting threads like gossamers— 

Except in being irresistible— 

Which complicate with some, and balance all. 


And the Spirit of the Years interprets: 


These are the Prime volitions,—fibrils, veins, 
Will-tissues, nerves and pulses of the Cause, 
That heave throughout the Earth’s compositure. 
Their sum is like the lobule of a Brain 

Evolving always that it wots not of; 

A Brain whose whole connotes the Everywhere, 
And whose procedure may but be discerned 

By phantom eyes like ours; the while unguessed 
Of those it stirs, who (even as ye do) dream 
Their motions free, their orderings supreme; 
tach life apart from each, with power to mete 
Its own day’s measures; balanced, self-complete; 
Though they subsist but atoms of the One 
Labouring through all, divisible from none. 


Such effort to vivify dissections is merely grotesque and 
painful, and at the last the poem fails of convincing truth be- 
cause it shares that monstrous deformity which is in the very 
essence of the Machine and gives a touch of the horrible even 
to the familiar tools of our material life. In each particular 
scene Mr. Hardy’s men are human flesh and blood, but in the 
largeness of his view they become mere puppets dandled and 
jumped by a senseless world-mill. 

A chastened exaltation, sprung at once from humility in 
the won and faith in the unwon humanity, is the convincing 
token of great and fateful tragedy. In place of this “The 
Dynasts”’ leaves only a sense of vanitas rerum—as if the spec- 
tator were grown old in the seeing and had long ceased to be 
moved by events which he still must follow with perspica- 
cious intelligence,—and we turn from the drama, world- 


weary and indifferent as Mr. Hardy’s own gray Spirit of the 
Years. 


It is little strange that an alteration of perspective so 
great as the modern view shows in comparison with the 
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Greek should blur the anthropomorphic cast of thought and 
make less vivid the personifications of the imagination. But 
acknowledging the change, there is yet to say whether it in- 
deed involves so much of a dehumanizing of the world as may 
at first sight appear. The anthropomorphism which we re- 
ject is founded upon the merely terrene man, and the ade- 
quate ground for our rejection of it is the paltriness of the 
human body in the physical universe and the pettiness of cur- 
rent consciousness in comparison with the grandeur of Na- 
ture’s evolutions. But there is a far more significant anthro- 
pomorphism—a psychomorphism—founded on that inner 
personality which we are coming to recognize as the essen- 
tial part of man, and this, even in our most mechanical con- 
ceptions we do not wholly escape. The very gist of our 
recoil before Nature is poignant recognition of that secret 
and enduring self beside which the specious self is but froth 
and bubble of reality, and our abashment of Nature and 
Nature’s law is in last analysis abashment before our own 
idealizing powers. Our measures of Nature’s greatness are 
our own human conceptions, our human mind, and that of 
which we stand in awe in our contemplations of Nature 
can in fact be nought other than Nature’s ideal image, of 
which, through her subtle and prophetic inspirations, our- 
selves are the creators. 

It is not a little thing that a mind should have come to be 
which is capable of imagining a better than its native world, 
even a betterment of itself; and such imagination must be, in 
some sort, pledge of its own realization. What I may call 
the tragic sense—the sense of human unattainment—is our 
most precious attestation of the human value of this pledge. 
It proves us still incapable of living faith in other than a 
man-centered world—though the Man be divine and super- 
human—and it bears witness to the enlargement of our na- 
tures beyond mortal bounds. In the order of Nature it is 
the psychical token of progress. 

Realization of present fragmentariness and inadequacy is 
thus a token of cosmic health. If it be saddening for the 
sense of weakness that it brings and the pain which always 
attends a breaking away from the familiar and dear, it is yet 
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salutary because it is a breaking away and represents promise 
of a finer reality to come. 

The power to idealize is Nature’s ad hominem answer to 
pessimism; and Man’s condemnation of man is his vindica- 
tion of humanity. 


PROFESSOR MUENSTERBERG AND DR. HODGSON. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Prof. Muensterberg is out again as fool-killer in the Sun- 
day Magazine Supplement. He admits being so flooded with 
correspondence on the question of immortality that he has to 
attack psychic research in order to find relief. His mode of 
attack is of the kind which I think demands some notice in 
this Journal, just to call the reader’s attention to the kind of 
evasion, prevarication and misrepresentation which this sub- 
ject has to meet at the hands of persons who cannot keep 
company with the best men in Europe and America. It 
would not be worth while animadverting on his remarks 
were it not that it will be the policy of this Journal to show no 
mercy to men who do not adhere to the strict truth in the 
treatment of the subject. The highest duty of the scientific 
man is allegiance to the truth and to deal with his colleagues 
and opponents on the basis of their own statements and with 
a strict regard to the position which they take regarding 
facts. Readers may know that Prof. Muensterberg has 
claimed the invention of a means for detecting liars and 
criminals. I think all who are fortunate enough to have 
seen Prof. Muensterberg’s article and to have compared it 
with the articles which he is criticizing will agree that the 
proper way to meet his assertions is to apply his own instru- 
ment to himself, and if it proves unnecessary it will be for the 
reason that his animadversions tell their own story. One 
would like to place Dr. C. G. Jung, Privat-Docent in Psychi- 
atry at Zurich, on the jury just to see what the verdict would 
be, but we shall waive that privilege and content ourselves 
with the assurance that this instrument for detecting the 
truths which have been concealed may work successfully on 
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Prof. Muensterberg. Nor shall I favor hanging him if the 
case is won. I should make a recommendation to leniency. 

The paper ds a criticism of what was published in this 
Journal last year during the months of February, March and 
April, purporting to represent communications from Dr. 
Richard Hodgson since his death. The only objection that 
any one can make to his discussion is the amount of evasion 
and prevarication involved in it. I have no remonstrance to 
make against the severest criticism and the repudiation of 
my views of the phenomena, or even to abuse for insanity or 
other weakness in this subject. ‘That is to be expected in 
this age, in which scepticism is quite as bigotted and intol- 
erant as belief ever was. Men make a great mistake if they 
suppose that scepticism has no bias. It has the same bias as 
faith, and those who understand human nature will readily 
admit this. The reaction against the ancient materialism in 
the Christian period brought with it a strong antagonism to 
the “natural” and an overwhelming interest in the “ super- 
natural.” ‘The pendulum has swung the other way and now 
science is just as Catonic in its delenda est about the “ super- 
natural” as ever theology was about the “ natural.” A man 
can believe in both or neither of them as definition may deter- 
mine in this age. We have gotten far beyond the categories 
of previous centuries in our thinking about such things. I, 
for one at least, am not interested in believing or denying 
either of them. They are dead issues and a man who shows 
the characteristics of a mad bull when he thinks the word 
“ supernatural ”’ is still living in the middle ages. 

But I shall be chivalrous in this matter. I am going to 
frankly concede that many of Prof. Muensterberg’s remarks 
show a correct perception of psychological laws and actions, 
and of objections to the acceptance of spiritistic theories on 
the evidence which he garbles in his references. I am not 
going to defend the spiritistic theory here, nor would I de- 
fend it on such evidence as he says I have done. I shall re- 
spect every point he correctly makes in estimating the articles 
which he quotes. But I shall show no such leniency to eva- 
sion and misrepresentation. Some of his remarks show very 
clearly that he ought to be a member of the Society. It is 
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the critical man that we want, and we would rather have a 
cantankerous man like Prof. Muensterberg than the Laodi- 
ceans who are so lukewarm. A man who passes by on the 
other side cannot be touched, but a man who puts on his hel- 
met and rushes out to fight is just what we are seeking. 
There may just as well be two bulls in the china shop as one. 

I shall call attention to some clear instances of evasion 
and misrepresentation. I quote first the following state- 
ments by Prof. Muensterberg: 


“Dr. Hyslop assures us that these facts must be recognized 
as supernatural, and that the explanation through spirits is the 
most rational hypothesis.” 


I would reply to this that there is not a sentence in the 
articles that asserts any such assurance whatever. I care- 
fully avoided using the term “ supernatural ” throughout the 
articles. Jl expressed no assurance whatever regarding any 
explanation. I did not even defend the spiritistic hypothesis. 
I mentioned it only to disclaim any purpose of even defend- 
ing it as true. It was only in the last article that I even tried 
it as a working hypothesis. In all the others I was careful to 
say that I was not proposing it as an explanation and that I 
was more interested in making a record of the facts than I 
was in defending hypotheses. Cf. pp. 95, 106-107, 147-148, 
183-184, and 227-228. Readers will remark that in the first 
two articles I did not even advance or defend spirits even as a 
“ working hypothesis,’ much less assert that there was any 


assurance about it. In another passage Prof. Muensterberg 
says :— 


“JT should be willing to accept that at least as an argument, if 
it were shown that the replies were convincingly characteristic 
of the man, or could have come only from his personal knowl- 
edge, or could have been under no circumstances the brain pro- 
duct of Mrs. Piper herself. In my opinion there is nothing in all 
the material which forces on us such a concession: on the con- 
trary, every so-called proof reduces itself to a conversation which 
lacks those essentials.” 


The modifying words “ convincingly characteristic” and 
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the two later clauses make this statement quite a truism, as a 
condition of being convinced. I would not care to dispute 
the general truth of this. But his opinion that there is noth- 
ing in all the material that is characteristic is worth just as 
much as any man’s who knew practically nothing of Dr. 
Hodgson personally. One meeting with him in a talk about 
hypnotism would hardly suffice to justify such a view as 
against that of those who knew him intimately for years. I 
fear that Prof. Muensterberg formed his opinions very much 
as he did years ago on the evidence when he said that he had 
spent a vacation reading a hundred volumes on the sub- 
ject. What are “convincingly characteristic” messages? 
Does Prof. Muensterberg define these? So far as any reader 
can determine from such general language as this, it can mean 
nothing more than Prof. Muensterberg is not convinced, and 
it half implies that nothing whatever could convince him, in 
spite of his “willingness.” But there is a more vulnerable 
statement on the same point, more vulnerable, however, be- 
cause it omits the word which makes that which I have 
quoted a truism without affording any standard of either be- 


lief or doubt. The second passage is more careless in its 
statements. 


“T have said that there is nothing characteristic of the man 
who purports to speak from heaven. I might add at once, ‘Every- 
thing is characteristic of the woman whose hand is scribbling 
the answers.’ We must not forget the same woman with whom 
Hodgson worked through many years, and who had become thus 
most familiar and intimate with the whole circle in which Hodg- 


son moved. His idiom and his methods blended with her mem- 
ory of the man.” 


Now Prof. Muensterberg did not previously say that there 
was nothing characteristic of the man: he said “ convincingly 
characteristic.” The present statement is one that is more 
debatable, and it also shows that he attached no importance 
to “ convincingly,” and we take his present denial of any and 
all characteristic phenomena. If, then, there is “ nothing 
characteristic of the man,” etc., how can Prof. Muensterberg 
say that “his idiom and his methods blended with her mem- 
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ory of the man?” His idioms and methods were certainly 
characteristic of the man. If they were not what would Prof. 
Muensterberg regard as “ characteristic?” 

Again, how does Prof. Muensterberg know that “ every- 
thing is characteristic of the woman whose hand is scribbling 
the answers?” Prof. Muensterberg does not know Mrs. 
Piper. He has never had a sitting. He has not spent any 
time in the study of her life and her ideas, language and man- 
ners. He knew about as little concerning Dr. Hodgson. 
But of Mrs. Piper he knows about as much, especially re- 
garding idioms, as the average man knows about the lan- 
guage of worms. And then to declare in such an authorita- 
tive way that “everything is characteristic” of her! Itisa 
pure guess and a bad one at that. If Prof. Muensterberg had 
actually taken pains to know something of Mrs. Piper he 
would not have risked his veracity by such an ex cathedra and 
unsupported assertion. It is for those who know Mrs. Piper 
and who knew Dr. Hodgson to say whether there is anything 
characteristic there or not of either one of them, and we can 
hardly be expected to respect the opinion of a man who never 
had anything to do with one of them and talked a while with 
the other about hypnotism! Is that the way Prof. Muenster- 
berg studied Harry Orchard? 

Another unwary statement. “ The only thing which per- 
haps could not be hers (Mrs. Piper’s) was his scientific inter- 
est and further facts which he kept secret from her.” A 
little later when animadverting on an incident in which I 
had said that we could hardly suppose a certain fact had been 
told to Mrs. Piper by Dr. Hodgson before his death, Prof. 
Muensterberg says that “it seems certainly not improbable 
that he had talked to her about that too.””’ Now where is the 
evidence of this statement? Not one iota of it. Then, what 
about the relation of this statement to the previous admission 
—and this without any evidence, that Dr. Hodgson did keep 
things from her? If he was so careful as to keep from her 
what he admits, was it not likely that he was careful in the 
other? Why does Prof. Muensterberg try to ride two horses 
going in opposite directions? 

But there is another slip worse than this. Prof. Muens- 
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terberg says of my statement regarding the incident: “ Mr. 
Hyslop acknowledges that Mrs. Piper probably knew of 
Hodgson’s desire to reply to Mrs. Sidgwick,” etc. Now I 
did not acknowledge anything of the kind. I was extremely 
careful not to admit this. I said “ we may suppose that Mrs. 
Piper knew of his desire,” etc. I was not admitting it to be 
a fact. I was conceding a point to scepticism by not assert- 
ing where there was no proof and allowing the a priori hy- 
pothesis to go unquestioned in the argument. Personally I 
think it almost certain that Mrs. Piper knew nothing what- 
ever about his desire in the matter. I very much doubt if 
Mrs. Piper ever heard of or saw the article of Mrs. Sidgwick 
criticizing Dr. Hodgson. Mrs. Piper has never shown any 
special interest in the subject, and Dr. Hodgson, as a fact, 
was extremely reticent about all his affairs and those of every 
one else in his intercourse with Mrs. Piper. This I know 
from my experience with him, and with the probable cer- 
tainty that he would say nothing about his desire to reply to 
Mrs. Sidgwick I think it more likely that he would say noth- 
ing of his prejected meeting with me. But I was willing to 
let the sceptic have his way with the first matter, not because 
I conceded it as a fact, but onl} as a chivalrous yielding of an 
argument. And then in addition to this Prof. Muensterberg 
omits to tell the reader why I quoted the incident at all. I 
was not giving it as proof of anything but as containing a 
feature which has value and which my critic fails to mention. 
The same fault can be found with all his quotations. 

One of the most inexcusable acts of a man pretending to 
be scientific and to be fairly discussing his opponent’s facts 
and theories is to quote the part of his evidence which the 
writer does not value and to omit that which he does value. 
It is amazing to see the evasion involved in the treatment of 
one of the cross references. Prof. Muensterberg wants to 
ridicule certain passages and selects those to which I at- 
tached no value at all and neglects to tell the reader what I 
did value. The passage I have in mind is the one on pages 
129-132 of the Journal. Prof. Muensterberg quotes only what 
he finds on page 129!! Of course he did not dare quote the 
rest of it and make such assertions as he wanted to make in a 
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newspaper article. We should apply his instrument for get- 
ting people to tell the truth in such situations. He escapes 
being convicted out of his own mouth only by a policy of pre- 
varication. A list of a hundred words here ought to make 
him stammer like the poor girl whom he found to have been 
eating chocolate candy and lying about it. 

The same criticism can be applied to what is said about 
the St. Louis incident (p. 141), only a part of which he dares 
to quote. He also fails to tell the reader that I had explicitly 
said that I attached no importance or evidential weight to it, 
and neglects to tell the reader the incident related to it which 
was at least suggestive. Prof. Muensterberg wants to tell a 
hypnotic story which was as irrelevant as it was falsifying in 
regard to my record. I shall not say more about it than this. 
The scientific man will readily discover the recreancy of my 
critic. If he were anxious to deal truthfully with the facts 
and position taken by me he would have been careful to have 
stated the matter differently. The incident which I wanted 
noticed was not at all the one he quotes, and yet I could not 
make my point without quoting it. You can easily appear 
to win victories if you run away from your enemy and never 
actually face his guns. 

Prof. Muensterberg does not quote a single incident to 
which I attached importance. He garbles what I said and 
allows the reader to think that there are no better facts in the 
record than those to which I myself gave no evidential value 
alone. Every intelligent reader, not to say every intelligent 
scientific man, would perceive this at once. It matters not 
whether he would agree with my view of their evidence of 
more than subconscious mental action of the medium. I do 
not care for agreement, but I do care for truthfulness in rep- 
resenting the facts. This is an especial right when Prof. 
Muensterberg has the audacity to attribute to me views 
which I do not state and doubles his sin by misquoting the 
facts or insinuating that what he does quote is what I had 
based certain conclusions upon. 

Now I come to some points on which I shall claim invin- 
cible protection. Prof. Muensterberg shows what he would 
regard as evidence of a spiritistic theory, and he does this in 
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his statements about “ characteristic” messages and what he 
would like to know about the nature of a transcendental 
world. What we usually understand by “ characteristic” 
messages would be idioms, phrases, and mannerisms and per- 
haps literary style. Now if Prof. Muensterberg thinks that 
this sort of thing would be accepted by me as evidence of 
spirits he very much mistakes my notion of scientific evidence 
and reduces himself to a very much lower level of intelligence 
than I have been accustomed to concede to him. I would not 
be caught attaching primary importance to any such features 
of the phenomena. They would have their value, but it 
would be corroborative and not proof. I should be ashamed 
to go before any scientific court with that claim, and I am 
sure that a thorough critic would quickly discredit my judg- 
ment if I depended on such evidence in the case. It requires 
a very different sort of incident or evidence to prove personal 
identity, and it is quite astonishing to find a psychologist 
honored with a chair in Harvard University thus exposing 
his conception of evidence in such a matter. 

The second betrayal of his idea of evidence is still more 
amazing. We must quote it in full for the benefit of readers 
who will not see his article. He says:— 


“ Fancy a scholar, through many years of his life, absorbed by 
one passion,—to understand the conditions of existence after 
death,—devoting his whole scholarly career to this one group of 
problems, and discussing them a thousand times with his most 
intimate friends. And now he enters into the land of eternal 
mystery ; all the secrets which no living man has ever grasped 
are unveiled to him, and, with full consciousness of personal 
identity he at last attains the power of direct communication 
with his friends; he can be the first to convince mankind and to 
transform the hopes of millions into a certainty,—and in this 
glorious position he speaks, or rather gossips about the most 
trivial and most insignificant matters!” Again :— 

“ And even if he were unskilful in proving his existence, he 
would have furnished his friend Hyslop at least with some new 


insight into the wonders of the over-world which they discussed 
so often.” 


Now first as to matters of fact. It was not Dr. Hodg- 
son’s one absorbing passion to understand the conditions of 
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the existence after death. Prof. Muensterberg, with his one 
conversation on hypnotism, was not likely to discover what 
that passion was, especially as he admits they both carefully 
avoided conversation on it! I happen to know that it was 
not. I had sixteen years of intimate acquaintance and fre- 
quent conversation with him and we never once even talked 
about the subject. His passion was for evidence that there 
was such a world, not what it was like, and he accepted pre- 
cisely the same view of what is evidence for it that I hold, and 
spent his intellectual efforts in finding it. He did not waste 
time on investigating what such a world was like. He knew 
too well the problem of evidence to be guilty of such inex- 
cusable folly and ignorance. It will some day be a problem 
to determine something on this point, but neither Prof. 
Muensterberg nor I will live to see the day when any assur- 
ance has been scientifically determined on this feature of the 
problem. 

Now how would Prof. Muensterberg verify any state- 
ment or information volunteered by spirits on such a ques- 
tion? Our problem is proof of personal identity at present 
and not the conditions of a future life. We are concerned 
with the existence of such a life, not its nature. Any attempt 
to substitute the latter issue as the one to be solved first only 
exposes one’s ignorance. Dr. Hodgson knew his business 
too well to be caught in any such folly, and it is one of the 
“ characteristic” features of the messages that this concep- 
tion of the problem runs throughout the communications as 
they do not in that of any other “communicator.” I do not 
attach any evidential value to the fact, but it ought to convert 
Prof. Muensterberg on his own confession of what evidence 
is. But when science is primarily verification, how would 
my critic assure us that any revelation about that world is 
true? Granted that we have proved its existence and the 
survival of personal identity, how would Prof. Muensterberg 
verify a revelation which he admits he wants? Iam not go- 
ing to be caught in that trap. I think I know better what 
evidence is, and I do not want my colleagues or opponents to 
assign me to the madhouse for ignorance of scientific method. 
Prof. Muensterberg assumes, as one statement in the 
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passage quoted clearly proves, that, if I was communicating 
with Dr. Hodgson at all, I was in “ direct communication ” 
with him. That was not the view presented in the articles, 
and if Prof. Muensterberg is going to criticize at all he must 
criticize what is said, not what he imagines has been said. Ii 
he had shown the patience of a scientific man he would have 
read what was said and would understand that those who 
accept the spiritistic hypothesis do not for one moment sup- 
pose that spirits are in direct communication with the living. 
It is the fundamental conception of the hypothesis that they 
are not so in the cases under discussion. ‘That was made par- 
ticularly clear in the third article, to which not a single allu- 
sion is made by my critic, and it was the crux of my views. 
It was convenient to evade that and all evidential matter in 
order to mislead the public in regard to the position actually 
taken and which could not be so easily objected to as some 
imaginary caricature. 

Again he assumes that Dr. Hodgson, if he were communi- 
cating at all, came “ with full consciousness of personal iden- 
tity.” Now what evidence has Prof. Muensterberg that, 
spirits, if they exist, have “full consciousness of identity?” 
What evidence has he that they have any at all, if they com- 
municate? Why make a priori and gratuitous assumptions 
like that in a scientific issue? I made it.clear that I did not 
assume any thing of the kind and spent the third article 
showing how the facts, if supernormal at all, proved that 
there was not a “full consciousness of personal identity.” 
It was the crucial point in the whole theory and it was incum- 
bent upon Prof. Muensterberg to meet that and not to fight 
with a straw man that was the product of his imagination 
and of the impatience of a sceptic who did not read the facts. 
It may be that spirits, if they exist, have this power of full 
consciousness, but that has to be proved, not assumed. 

Moreover, has not Prof. Muensterberg yet learned that a 
man may possess personal identity and yet not be conscious 
of it, so to speak? He ought to have learned that from his 
experiments in hypnosis. I mean simply this. A man who 
exhibits the phenomenon of alternating personality shows no 
consciously mnemonic connection between the two streams 
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of consciousness. But he will reproduce without recognition 
in both streams incidents that belonged to his normal life. 
This has been proved over and over again by men like Pierre 
Janet, Dr. Morton Prince, and Dr. Boris Sidis. It is not a 
fancy. It is a proved fact, and is well illustrated in the Ansel 
Bourne and Sally Beauchamp cases. That is, the subject of 
mental action remains identical, but the consciousness of this 
identity does not remain intact. Now death may have pre- 
cisely the effect of accident or disease on the self-conscious- 
ness of personal identity. Has Prof. Muensterberg any evi- 
dence to the contrary? I do not say that it does have this 
effect. I have no scientific proof of it. But there is nothing 
in physical or normal psychological science to show that per- 
sonal identity and the consciousness of it remain together 
after death. 

But let us assume that spirits, if they exist, do possess full 
consciousness of personal identity in their normal life, can 
we assume that they possess this when they are communicat- 
ing? If you assume this what is your evidence? Why may 
not the phenomena of alternating personality show them- 
selves in that life? Is it not just as possible that the com- 
municator may be in an abnormal or dream-like and delirious 
conditions, as are many cases of disintegrating personality 
among the living, and this as a state imposed by the condi- 
tions affecting the communicating? What evidence to the 
contrary has Prof. Muensterberg? Now it was a part of the 
theory that this full consciousness of personal identity did 
not exist at the time of communicating, and Prof. Muenster- 
berg was not only in duty bound to discuss the issue as I 
had determined it for him, but he was equally obliged to prove 
his assumption that a spirit, if it exists, has this full power. 
But not one iota of evidence does he present. If abnormal 
psychology had not shown us that personal identity and the 
consciousness of it could be separated he might have more 
evidence for his accusations. But psychiatry has shown it to 
be a commonplace of abnormal psychology that one may be 
the same person and not be aware of it. It forever remains 
possible after that to imagine that spirits, if they exist, might 
not possess this full consciousness while communicating, and 
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it would only be a matter of evidence to show that they did 
or did not. 

It is apparent to any one who has read at all on this sub- 
ject that Prof. Muensterberg evades the issue and has not 
arisen above the most uneducated man’s assumptions regard- 
ing it. If he had had the patience of the truly scientific man 
instead of the impatience of the sceptic he might have been 
able to represent the case rightly and to have discussed the 
main issue of the articles. But you can never expect un- 
scientific men, even if they do hold a chair in psychology, to 
discuss this subject fairly until it becomes respectable. I do 
not take offence at evasion and misrepresentation. I shall 
only abide my time, and when our priests of psychology find 
it respectable to treat the matter seriously and scientifically 
I am sure that they will claim a share in Maria’s work of kill- 
ing the bear. 

Prof. Muensterberg revolts at the triviality of the inci- 
dents, and this is a natural consequence of his wholly unwar- 
ranted assumption that spirits retain full consciousness of 
their personal identity. But he forgets two most important 
facts. The first is the unwarranted assumption mentioned, 
and the second is that only trivial facts will ever prove this 
identity. If he had exhibited the patience in studying the 
reports, he would have seen in my Report on the Piper case 
some years ago that I had anticipated this very objection and 
answered it by experiments with the living. The arrange- 
ment of a telegraph line between two buildings at Columbia 
University enabled me to try what the living would do to 
prove their identity over a wire. I left them to their own 
spontaneous choice for this proof, and if Prof. Muensterberg 
will be patient enough to read the results he will-see that liv- 
ing men, professors and students, in the full possession of 
their faculties and consciousness of personal identity chose 
as trivial incidents for proving this identity as we ever got 
through Mrs. Piper. Here the facts absolutely contradict 
Prof. Muensterberg. But he might also have recognized 
that I made a special point in the articles of the fact that the 
triviality was not due solely to the need of this for proving 
personal identity, but that an abnormal mental condition ac- 
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companied the communicator’s efforts. This it was his im- 
perative duty to recognize and treat accordingly. He may 
have rejected the evidence. Of that I could not complain. 
But he has no right to misrepresent the view taken and mis- 
lead his readers into the belief that I was advocating views 
which I did not defend for a moment. He can gain a point 
only by prevarication and if he wishes to accept that responsi- 
bility it is only necessary to let him have his way. 

The last part of his article is one of the most astonishing 
pieces of dogmatism and evasion that I have ever witnessed 
on the part of a man who claims the slightest knowledge 
of abnormal psychology and subconscious mental action. 
He says :— 


“T admit Dr. Hyslop’s best will for strict reserve; yet there 
seems to be not the slightest occurrence between Dr. Hyslop and 
his mediums which is not entirely explainable from the kind of 
abnormal brain action which every psychologist knows from ob- 
servation of hysteria and hypnotism, of dreams and neurotic 
aberrations,—abnormal happenings which certainly do not need 
the spiritualistic machinery.” 


The remainder of the article is taken up with this sort of 
assertion, and in one other statement he says, “there is no 
subconscious personality whose powers are by principle dif- 
ferent from or superior to the functions of our conscious self.” 
I shall come to this last statement again. But in regard to 
the previous quotation I can only say that the only excuse for 
it is, either his evasion and misrepresentation of the facts that 
I presented in the articles, or his entire lack of insight as to 
the nature of them. Of course, if you neglect to tell the 
reader the only facts on which I placed any value and garble 
those you quote you may make out a forcible case. I think I 
should fully agree with Prof. Muensterberg’s view if the facts 
were not other than he quotes them. I would be the 
last person in the world to suggest or defend spirits on such 
evidence as he says I do. I was careful in these cases to say 
explicitly that I was not proving spirits by them. To some 
of them I distinctly attached no importance whatever, and 
that fact ought to have been recognized instead of implying 
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or asserting the opposite. He will have to try his machine 
here for detecting liars. But if Prof. Muensterberg had 
quoted the facts on which I did place value, or if he had rec- 
ognized the incident in any case which did favor the super- 
normal he could not have quoted a single case in the history 
of psychiatry and abnormal psychology to show an analogy 
to dreams, hypnotism, and hysteria. I shall here call the 
reader’s attention to some of.the incidents, that he and Prof. 
Muensterberg may see if abnormal psychology has any rec- 
ord of the like. We must remember that abnormal psychol- 
ogy relies on normal experience for the contents of what hap- 
pens in hysteria, dreams, etc. The subject does not report 
knowledge of a supernormal sort in such conditions. Past 
experience is the basis of all that occurs. This Prof. Muens- 
terberg admits. How, then, would he account for the evi- 
dent indications of intelligence not normally acquired in the 
following incidents which he is very careful not to quote. 
The incident of the “young light” indicated on pages 
100-101. The incident of Miss X., pages 103-104. Why not 
have quoted the reference to “ Billy Newbold ” and the ocean 
beach and the Washington incident, pages 105-106. They 
are clearly indicative of information not due to chance and 
with some evidence of being supernormal. Owing to the 
fact that Mrs. Piper was the sole medium of their communi- 
cation I could not place as much value on these as on the 
cross reference cases, and I was careful to indicate this atti- 
tude toward all that came through Mrs. Piper alone, a cir- 
cumstance of which Prof. Muensterberg does not inform the 
reader, but allows him to suppose I held otherwise. Again, 
why did he not quote the whole of the Quentin incident, and 
especially that part of it which shows more than guessing in 
the intelligence involved? I refer to pages 130-132, all that 
was significant having been deliberately omitted from his ac- 
count and the reader allowed to think that I laid the stress 
of evidence on what I myself regarded as non-evidential. 
Then again the Smith incident, pages 133-34. Let the reader 
also compare his quotation about Dr. Hodgson not wishing 
to be regarded as an idiot with what I said in the article. 
Prof. Muensterberg stops the quotation at the point where it 
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began to be interesting and evidential. He carefully re- 
frained from giving the reader the truth, page 142.. There 
are several other incidents of importance which have also 
been unnoticed by him, and so with this statement I leave 
him to a jury of intelligent men who will apply his instrument 
for making people tell the truth. 

Now if a man cannot see that such facts as I have referred 
to are not explicable by dreams, hysteria, hypnosis, etc., ar- 
gument with him is impossible. If Prof. Muensterberg 
really thinks they are why does he not produce cases in which 
this sort of foreign intelligence is found? He here has only 
bald assertion and has to base this on garbled quotations of 
others’ experiments, not accurate work of himself. He dis- 
tinctly limits subconscious personality to powers not exceed- 
ing the normal, as I have indicated in my quotation, and yet 
does not even attempt to show how supernormal information 
is producible by such powers. Of course the incidents he 
quotes might well be accounted for by normal secondary per- 
sonality, if they did not contain direct associations with facts 
that are evidence of supernormal information, and this re- 
gardless of their explanation by spirits. But a man who can 
say what Prof. Muensterberg does in the face of facts which 
would prove a man guilty of murder, is not to be taken seri- 
ously in any scientific problem. And simply because he can- 
not see evidence when it is presented. With such men we 
cannot argue. ‘They need insight and experience more than 
logical argument. 

I think we have the clue to this mental blindness on the 
part of Prof. Muensterberg. I quote again :— 


“ But while the psychologist rejects, in the one case as in the 
other, the explanation through spirits as superfluous and illogical, 
he ought to be willing to confess that behind the mere argument 
of reason stands more powerfully still the argument of emotion; 
his whole being abhors this repellant caricature of immortality, 
this vulgar materialism which makes the after life a trivial con- 
tinuation of the lowest strata of our personality.” 


Now we have come to the central feature of Prof. Muens- 
terberg’s nature. He believes in deciding scientific problems 
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by emotion and not by fact or reason. His beliefs are made 
by his will, not by his intellect. That is certainly the mark of 
his position in his article. He has certainly shown much 
emotion in his criticism, and if that is his criterion of truth 
we should expect him to join the Salvation Army, or if that 
is not respectable enough he might go into a monastery. 
When I get to the state of deciding my opinions by emotion 
I think I shall have reason to commit suicide. I do not un- 
derstand that science requires me to respect emotion as a 
criterion_of truth. To me science has been a standing pro- 
test against such a method, and I am sure that Prof. Muens- 
terberg’s colleagues everywhere will agree with me on that. 
It is certain, however, that the common mind agrees with 
him about it. It revolts against all that excites his antagon- 
ism and contempt. But I had not supposed that Prof. Muens- 
terberg wanted to keep that sort of company. I had sup- 
posed that he relied much more on his intellect for knowl- 
edge. 

Besides he again shows his entire ignorance of the posi- 
tion which was taken in my articles. He insinuates or im- 
plies, in the passage quoted, that the spiritistic theory holds 
the view here attributed to it, namely, that our personality 
is of a degenerated type after death. The third article which 
he is very careful not to discuss and the direct explanation of 
all that excites his mirth, shows that he has no right to ad- 
judge the matter in the manner that he does. If he is 
criticizing others than myself he should say so, but he should 
not leave the reader to suppose that I hold views which I dis- 
tinctly repudiated. I explicitly limited the facts to mental 
conditions associated with the effort of communicating, and 
left no indication that the normal spiritual life was as degen- 
erate as is implied by my critic. A little honesty in quoting 
the record would have saved him that mistake. I had ac- 
tually indicated that the theory involved the hypothesis of a 
dream-like state of the dead as a condition of communicating, 
thus explaining the triviality and confusion which so emo- 
tionally excites the disgust of my critic, and he has not the 
frankness to acknowledge that this is a fundamental part of 
the position taken and to deal with it accordingly. 
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But let us suppose for the sake of argument that the fu- 
ture life is as a state of degenerated personality precisely as 
Prof. Muensterberg imagines it must be if the evidence is to 
be interpreted superficially. Suppose it is an inane and im- 
perfect state, what has that to do with the problem? What 
evidence has Prof. Muensterberg that it would not be one of 
personal degeneration? What have we, as scientists, to do 
with it but to admit what the facts prove? Are we to deny 
evidence because we do not like the conclusions which it en- 
forces? Have our likes and dislikes anything to do with the 
truth? If the evidence shows that the facts cannot be ex- 
plained by normal or abnormal psychology, are we to reject 
it and the view which it supports solely because we do not 
like what it indicates? Shall we deny the existence of atoms, 
for instance, or of ugly people, because they excite emotional 
dislike? I may not like the future life, but if it exists I shall 
have to accept it as I accept all my disappointments in this 
life. It is none of my business whether this universe does 
what I like or not, I have to accept it. If its plan involves 
my insanity in the next life or some process of degenerating 
personality I have no choice about it. There is no more rea- 
son for denying its existence on the ground of this puerility 
of conditions than for denying the existence of the world 
now on the same grounds. We certainly have triviality and 
puerility enough in the present life and whether disgusted 
with it or not, we do not think of denying the existence of it 
on the ground of this dislike. The criterion of emotion ap- 
plied here might save Prof. Muensterberg his trouble with 
the present order of things. Christian science would be a 
help to him. But if he wishes to play to the galleries he 
must be conceded his privilege, tho we shall not at the same 
time extend him the claims of a scientist. As scientists we 
must leave emotion out of account or accept the category in 
which that standard places us. 

I do not object to the criticism of a spiritistic theory. I 
understand the dislike of its superficial appearances and I 
also fully appreciate the difficulties in sustaining such a view. 
But they are not such as arouse the antagonism of Prof. 
Muensterberg. I have defended it as a working hypothesis 
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partly out of contempt for the cowardice which most men 
display on this subject and partly as the best means of study- 
ing details and ascertaining whether any unity could be 
given the phenomena by that view, which was not dis- 
coverable in other explanations. If the theory is false it 
must be discussed and rejected as I have defined it. I cannot 
be held responsible for the misrepresentations and imagina- 
tions of Prof. Muensterberg. It is his business to accept the 
issue as I defined it, or plainly state how he conceives it. He 
does neither. He assumes to state my position in a way that 
makes one think he actually applied the maxim which he as- 
cribes to the sceptic, namely, of being too impatient to read 
such stuff. If you cannot read it the wiser policy is to say 
nothing about it. But if you speak ex cathedra on views 
which you have not examined you must not expect merciful 
or respectful treatment. 

What Prof. Muensterberg says under the head of “the 
scientist’s duty” is evidently intended for popular instruc- 
tion, but it is curious that he parades this as if psychic re- 
searchers had never thought of it. One would imagine from 
its insinuating tone that psychic researchers had never known 
anything about subconscious mental action and brain states. 
Prof. Muensterberg here talks as if he was supposing we 
were children five or six years of age. The fact is, that 
about all he knows of the unconscious has been the result of 
psychic research itself. It was the psychic researchers that 
taught the world the cautiousness which we have to maintain 
regarding spiritistic phenomena because of the large range 
of subconscious action. But one would imagine from the 
self-complacent teaching of Prof. Muensterberg that we peo- 
ple interested in psychic research did not know anything 
about these things and were needing to sit at the feet of the 
Harvard professor. All this is highly amusing. It is good 
advice to that part of the public which has never heard of it, 
but I fear that Prof. Muensterberg underestimates the knowl- 
edge of that public, as it has had drummed into it for twenty- 
five years the limitations of the supernormal from subcon- 
scious mental action, and psychic researchers have been the 
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foremost teachers to emphasize this. Prof. Muensterberg 
would lose his authority if he admitted this. 

But I would like to see him produce a single case of hys- 
teria and dreams of the accepted type that can exhibit any 
such phenomena as are recorded in my articles. The student 
of abnormal psychology knows very well that they do not ac- 
cord with his conception of those pathological states, and 
hence he either remains silent about the matter or suspects 
fraud and has not the courage or willingness to make himself 
responsible for such an explanation. I think fraud of some 
kind is by far a stronger hypothesis than any such patho- 
logical processes as Prof. Muensterberg mentions. But he 
exempts Mrs. Piper from this suspicion, which would be the 
most conceivable one for the man of the world, and asserts 
suppositions for which there is absolutely no warrant what- 
ever in the field of pathology. It sounds very learned, of 
course, and the average man has to retire from this sort of ex- 
planation very much as the old fish woman had to tremble at 
Dr. Johnson’s calling her an isosceles triangle. One has only 
to throw up his hands at the assertion of irrelevant hypothe- 
ses, especially when this requires us to begin the elementary 
education of both my critic and his audience in regard to the 
history of psychic research and its work, as well as the legiti- 
mate and accredited conceptions of hysteria, dreams and hyp- 
nosis. Either evasion or ignorance of the truth is so amaz- 
ing here in all this that one wonders why Prof. Muensterberg 
exposed himself to so easy an attack. 

I repeat that I am not here defending the spiritistic the- 
ory. ‘That doctrine can be expected to take care of itself. 
All that I ask for is strictly honest methods of dealing with 
facts and hypotheses supposed to bear upon the issue. A 
man who does not yet know that the proof of personal iden- 
tity is the first question in deciding whether we exist after 
death, and that, when you have excluded fraud from the 
count, it does not require a large amount of the supernormal 
having certain characteristics to prove that identity, has still 
to learn his alphabet in the problem. It should be clear to 
any one not biased by emotion and false conceptions of the 
problem that the facts in many instances, as given in the re- 
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ports on the Piper and similar phenomena, are not due to 
chance coincidence and guessing. They show more intelli- 
gence of a rational sort than anything discoverable in ordi- 
nary pathology, and it does not matter how you explain 
them, they are not so easily brushed aside by men like my 
critic unless they are willing to sacrifice all reputation for es- 
timating evidence. Discarnate spirits may not be the correct 
explanation, but if they are not, some relation between living 
minds very like fraud or an unproved telepathy will have to 
be assumed to prevent our giving up the problem as insol- 
uble. I am willing to accept any of the last three if Prof. 
Muensterberg and others will marshal the evidence for their 
applicability. But I am not going to listen to irresponsible 
assertion. I want evidence and a rational conception of the 
issue, as well as a disposition to discuss it as defined, or to 
show cause for a better definition of it. 

It must be remembered and re-emphasized that my ar- 
ticles did not assert that any single fact had any evidential 
importance that was conclusive. I would not have tested a 
working hypothesis on the basis of any one of them individu- 
ally. But it was their collective value that required some- 
thing else than normal or pathological explanations. This 
ought to have been a truism for Prof. Muensterberg. The 
synthetic and selective unity of all the facts was what gave 
them their force, and while I explicitly discounted many inci- 
dents I called attention to certain associations and character- 
istic incidents that showed an organizing intelligence at work 
beyond the normal powers of the medium and pointing to 
the personal identity of a definite and deceased person. It is 
not garbled incidents that will excuse scepticism. ‘The critic 
must show that the collective and teleological unity of the 
facts is not such as the alleged spirit would naturally adduce 
by some form of reproduction or association and that the 
facts were probably or certainly acquired by the medium in 
some normal manner. Otherwise the appeal to hysteria and 
dreams will not apply any more than they apply to my experi- 
ments on the identification of personality to which reference 
was made above, and which also proved demonstrably that 
the evidence for identification need not be half so rigid as we 
had been accustomed to make it in psychic research. 
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A RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 
I. 


In accordance with the statement made in the December 
Journal we begin in this number the publication of detailed 
records of some experiments which have recently been made. 
It is not the intention, in this plan, to publish them in illustra- 
tion or defence of any explanation whatever of them. The 
Journal is to be primarily an organ for the publication of facts 
which readers may interpret and explain for themselves. We 
shall, of course, admit criticism and discussion of theories 
where they do not savor too much of either advocacy or hos- 
tility in a prejudiced manner. But the main object of this 
publication will be the recording of facts, with as much cer- 
tification of them as the circumstances will allow. In the 
mediumistic phenomena which the following records will il- 
lustrate the same policy must be adopted. They will necessa- 
rily assume the form of such records, but no explanatory hy- 
potheses will be advanced regarding them. ‘hey will be 
accompanied by such notes and comments as will make them 
intelligible to all readers as psychological facts, and whatever 
interpretation may be given them must rest with the reader. 
We are not even concerned with them as evidence of the 
supernormal. They are published as psychological phenom- 
ena having a certain form and designed to interest the disbe- 
liever as well as the believer in supernormal facts. We shall 
never have any understanding of these phenomena until we 
view them as a whole, with all their confusion, triviality, mis- 
take, indefiniteness and generally unsatisfactory nature, ac- 
cording to the common sentiment. The non-evidential side 
of the facts require as much patience and fair treatment as. 
the evidential, and hence the publication of these detailed rec- 
ords will afford us an opportunity to supply readers with all 
types of material in small quantities for their information and 
study. We shall not care whether they are “ important ” or 
not in the estimate of those who are looking for the wonder- 
ful. Our primary problem as a Society is the investigation 
and record of facts, not necessarily the exploiting and prov- 
ing of some preconceived theory. The records which we are 
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here publishing are designed to illustrate this plan and to 
afford our readers and members examples of the kind of mat- 
ter on which whatever theories we may hold may rest. 

The first set of records which we publish are those ob- 
tained in experiments with Mrs. Quentin (pseudonym) who 
is the lady mentioned in earlier numbers of this Journal, in the 
articles of last year. I need only add here that Mrs. Quentin 
is not a professional psychic, but a private person in the best 
social circles and gave her time and experiments to me from 
a purely scientific interest. She will not experiment for any 
other purpose, not even for her own and her friends’ curios- 
ity. There is no need of suggesting the ordinary objections 
to the honesty of the lady as the usual dubious motives do 
not exist in her case. Any suspicions of her integrity would 
have to rest on other suppositions than the ordinary motives 
of a professional psychic, and I dismiss them from the ac- 
count, as any one who knows Mrs. Quentin would do. The 
time may come when respectable people will find it safe to let 
their names be known, but this will not be until our osten- 
tatious and omniscient sceptics can substitute gentlemanly 
courtesy and respectful treatment for bigotry and ridicule of 
things about which they take no pains to inform themselves. 
Intelligent and respectable people are not going to expose the 
innermost secrets of their experience to a lot of self-styled 
scientists to be treated as cranks or insane. ‘They will simply 
mingle with such people socially and let them live in their 
ignorance. As soon as our universities and academic popes 
can condescend to help in the solution of really great and 
important problems, instead of forming little cliques and 
mutual admiration societies with the leisure and salaries 
for discussing issues for which there is no human interest 
or value whatever, there will be something like moral and 
gentlemanly treatment of respectable people who have in- 
teresting and important facts to record. I am sure that 
Mrs. Quentin is ready to relieve any one of suspicion about 
her work, but she will not and ought not to expose her 
life to people whose standard of judgment is no better than 
the usually omniscient sceptic. Scepticism is legitimate and 
as much of it as you please. I have to indulge it more than 
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the public knows. But scepticism and bigotry are not proper 
associates, tho among our alleged scientists today they seem 
to be as natural companions as dogmatism and religion ,in 
the middle ages. Besides newspaper lying and libelling have 
to be avoided. 

It is unfortunate that any reader has in any way whatever 
to depend on my judgment of the case for the right to treat 
the record seriously, but it will be so in this subject until 
those who pretend to intelligence can learn that making fun 
of a subject is not science. Every one has had the chance to 
ascertain all that is desirable about Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, 
and others exhibiting similar phenomena, and it is important 
that they should be so able. But in many cases we shall have 
to wait for a better public opinion to permit the revelation of 
names and character. Until then readers will have to be con- 
tent to take the best that we can get in this subject. 

The records which I am publishing below represent work 
with the Ouija Board, which is a plain board having the let- 
ters of the alphabet arranged on it in such a manner as to ad- 
mit easy reach of the hand in spelling out words and sen- 
tences by its movement over the surface. In this case Mrs. 
Quentin held her fingers on a piece of glass which served as 
the index or pointer to indicate the letters in spelling out mes- 
sages. ‘There was no special reason for selecting a piece of 
glass except perhaps the assumption common in these phe- 
nomena that their cause is allied to those of electricity, an 
assumption for which there is no scientific warrant as yet. 
Later,automatic writing was substituted for the Ouija Board. 
An account of this will appear ina moment. But in order to 
ascertain the origin of the phenomena I asked Mrs. Quentin 
to write me her story of it, which I submit, from her letter in 
reply. 


November 12th, 1907. 


My dear Prof. Hyslop: 

When I was a very small child I used to see my mother and 
grandmother using the Ouija or Planchette as it was called, and 
I used often to experiment, getting quite astonishing results. My 
companions, however, used to laugh at me and tell me that of 
course I moved the board myself and this made me so angry that 
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I gave it up and there was a lapse of many years before I took 
any active part in any experiments, tho I was always greatly in- 
terested in the subject owing to my early experiences which I at 
ledst knew were genuine. One day two years ago my brother 
and sister-in-law were trying experiments with a friend and both 
said they were sure I could produce good results. Why they 
thought so no one knows, as I do not remember ever speaking to 
them on the subject. However, I tried, with the result that you 
have in hand. . Very sincerely yours, 
A. B. QUENTIN. 


The results to which Mrs. Quentin refers in this letter are 
in records which are in my possession and which were ob- 
tained from experiments reported to me eighteen months ago 
and which will be noticed later. The records which I am 
first publishing are my own obtained since that time. 

The change from the Ouija Board to ordinary automatic 
writing with the pencil took place less than a year ago. Mrs. 
Quentin took some sittings with Mrs. Smead last fall and as 
the reader will observe in the Report of them in the Proceed- 
ings (Vol. I, p. 525), the suggestion was there made by one of 
the communicators that she could write if she tried. With 
this hint Mrs. Quentin tried and automatic writing was very 
soon developed and became quite an easy mode of producing 
the same kind of results as the older method. Some of my 
own records were obtained in this manner and their publica- 
tion will follow the present cases. 

Mrs. Quentin did not go into a trance in any of the Ouija 
Board experiments, but almost as soon as the automatic writ- 
ing developed, apparently under the supervision of the same 
group of personalities that are associated with Mrs. Piper, 
she began to develop the trance. In all my later experiments 
she was in this condition during the automatic writing. 

I repeat to the reader that I shall not offer any explana- 
tion of the facts so published and shall not even ask that they 
be treated as evidence of the supernormal. I shall give what- 
ever comments are necessary to make the records intelligible 
as scientific facts and leave interpretation to those who wish 
it. The main point is the publication of facts that are the re- 
sults of experimental inquiry, whatever they may mean. 

The matter placed in parentheses contains whatever the sit- 
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ter or experimenter said at the time. The matter in brackets 
represents comments or explanatory notes added afterwards 
in explanation of what occurred on the occasion in addition 


to the automatic writing or questions and utterances of the. 


experimenter. Asterisks indicate matter that was undecipher- 
able and hence omitted. Dots or periods following a word 
indicate that something has been omitted by the automatic 
writer or not uttered by the experimenter. 


October 4th, 1906. 
Experiment with Mrs. Quentin. 
Present :—Mr. C., Mr. M., Mr. and Mrs. Q. and J. H. Hyslop. 


The method of experimentation by Mrs. Q. and her friends 
has been a type of Ouija board. The alphabet is arranged in 
groups but in regular order with a square in the centre. Around 
the alphabet is a system of words such as “the,” “ you,” “ is,” 
“it,” etc., which enables the board to avoid spelling out certain 
frequently used words. Mrs. Q. holds her hand or fingers lightly 
upon the lid of some small glass jar. Originally it was a glass 
tumbler. This is automatically moved from and to the centre 
after indicating the letters spelling the messages. In this manner 
the following communications came last night of which we made 
a complete record at the time. G. P. [George Pelham] purported 
to be the communicator until near the close. G. P. was called. 
He did not come spontaneously, tho he appeared with remark- 
able promptness when asked for. The call was made by one of 
those present simply saying that we should like to have G. P. 


All right. Glad to see you Hyslop. 
(Who is this?) 
G. P 


(All right, George. Have you tried with me elsewhere?) 
Yes. 


(Can you tell where?) 

Not very successfully with Piper. 

(What other case, George, did you try?) 

In New York. 

(When?) 

Last Winter. 

(Well, George, that may be right, but I have tried so often 
that I do not remember that special case. Are you helping at the 
Piper case?) 

Not much. 

(Why ?) 
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Can't. Am not let. [Probably correct.] 

(Well, George, will you look out for me next week?) 

Yes, try. 

(Good. You remember your brother Charles?) 

Yes, what is the matter with him? 

(I have not seen him for some time since I left college.) 

He is not well. 

(Very good. Can you tell what’s the matter?) 

No, I asked you. 

(I'll try and find out, George. Can you tell me anything about 
him ?) 

Get an anxious influence whenever I come into contact. 

(George, try to remind me about your brother next week.) 

Yes, if I can. 

(George, let me explain. I am going to have a light at my 
house for experiment next week. It is the one that you said 
through Mrs. Piper is “no good” but we have got some things 
through that case and I hope you will try.) 

All right, but there are so many complications about that light. 

[The remainder of the communications regarding this “ light ” 
have to be omitted owing to the fact that they are too personal 
and private for publication. They are perfectly true and may be 
said to be almost evidential, if not entirely so.] 

[We had a hearty laugh here owing to my laughing as I ad- 
mitted that this was perfectly correct. The experiment was 
suspended for a few minutes, while some conversation was car- 
ried on regarding the moving of the glass after a paper had been 
placed upon it, making it impossible for Mrs. Q to move it sub- 
consciously. We resolved to try this experiment, hence a paper 
was placed over the glass and Mrs. Q.’s fingers rested lightly 
upon it. The following occurred. ] 

(Who is writing?) [Should have said using the glass.] 

G (Long pause) P 

[Paper then removed. ] 

| Apparent that the glass moved with difficulty. ] 

(What did the paper do, George?) 

Just made a difficult thing more difficult, that is all. What 
matter if it is the conscious act, so long as you get something 
evidential. 

(That’s right, George. The question was raised about an in- 
dependent physical movement of the glass and you know how 
mean we scientific people are in trying experiments. What is 
the relation between the mind and matter?) 

You can’t tell where one begins and the other hends [ends]. 

(Is that the reason that physical phenomena occur in such 
close relation with lights?) 

exactly and you cannot do away with the complication. 
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(Yes, I understand. What kind of energy dq you use in pro- 
ducing these effects?) 

Mental purely. 

(Is there any analogy with the act of our wills on our bodies ?) 

Yes, subconscious also. 

(Does the subconscious produce effects on the body that the 
conscious does not?) 

Yes, much more strong. 

(Well, George, I'll turn to another question. Have you 
seen any of my friends recently ?) 

No, only Richard H. 

(How is H.?) 

Progressive as ever. 

(Is he clear?) 

not very. 

(Do you mean when he communicates or in his normal state?) 

Oh, all right normally. Only when he comes into that 
wretched atmosphere he goes to pieces. Wonder how long it 
will take him to overcome this. 

(Do you see Hodgson often?) 

Yes, our lives run in paralels [parallels]. 

[I here resolved to try some mental questions and suggested 
that Idoso. It was accepted.] 

(Is Hodgson going to England?) 

No. 

(All right. Who is?) 

Don’t understand. 

; ‘Sy repeat.) [I then resolved to think it in the following 
orm. 

(Is Mrs. Piper going to England?) 

Don’t think so. 

(What is the matter with her?) 

No, No. Don’t try it. 

[I gave up mental questions and said I would not worry him 
with them.] 

(George, I have not asked for proof of identity. Could you 
give that in something that I know and others present do not 
know?) 

Do you remember that first conversation through Mrs. P. 
how hard it was for me to speak or to get anything satisfactory. 

(Yes, George. That’s right. Do you remember any of the 
persons who were present to communicate mith me then?) 

[pause] Father. 

(Is he present tonight?) 

No, do you want him? 

(No, not now. Do you remember a lady that claimed to be 
my mother and gave several names?) 
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wrong. 

Fite aianes were right but not related tome. If you can get 
that name of that lady you will do one of the best things you ever 
did. I don’t know it but I can find out.) 

Mary, oh quick. 

(Who's that Mary?) [I thought of my wife.] 

Mother. 

(What’s the middle name?) 

H. [pause.] 

(The middle name. I got H. That’s not right.) 

Can’t convey it. 

(What relation is that Mary to me?) 

[When the word “ mother” was spelled I at once recalled 
that the same mistake was made that was made about my 
mother’s first name, which is Martha, in the Piper case. This 
was the reason that I asked for the relation again. ] 

Sister [pause] Mother. 

(Now she gave Mary as her first name. What is the second 
or middle part?) 

Ann [slowly spelled.] 

(Correct. Mary is not correct. What is correct?) 

Maria. 

(No, not right.) [Pause.] (Maria is not right, neither is 
Mary.) 

[Pause] Margaret. 

(Yes, Margaret was the name you gave as that of my step- 
mother. That was right. I suspect you cannot remember easily 
the first name of my mother.) 

No, names are always hard. This seems especially so. 

(George, do you know who ...... is?) 

Yes, perfectly. 

(Do you see her often?) 

No. 

(Could you give her name?) 

Penelope. 

(Is that all?) [Pause.] (Do you know of whom she was a 
friend ?) 

Margaret. 

who?) 

[pause] Can’t do it, Hyslop. Can’t give it. 

Ail right. I won’t worry you George.) [pause.] 

(Have you seen me experimenting recently ?) 

Yes, not very successful was it? 

(No, who was with you?) 

Imperator. He watches all the experiments on your side. 

(Was any one else with you?) 

There are a good many of us, as you know, in the group. 
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(Which of you tried to communicate ?) 

Hodgson once. 

(Good.) [pause] (At which light?) 

The one I say is no good. 

(Has Hodgson tried anywhere else since then for me?) 

No, discouraged. 

[At this point the experiments were suspended and it was the 
intention not to resume them. But we got into conversation 
about the sensation of dying and it resulted in the following 
continuation of them for a few minutes. ] 

[ Mr. M. called for his mother. ] 

All right. I have been watching all the evening. I knew the 
Prof. was coming. 

(What was your experience when dying?) 

I went to sleep and awoke almost immediately, seeing Vernon 
come home. Could not believe anything had happened until I 
tried to speak to him. 

(Mr. B.: Henrietta, are you there?) 

Yes. 

(Can you describe your experience in dying?) 

I was vaguely conscious of a terrible struggle, but not con- 
scious as you would have been. Then I slept a long time, awak- 
ened gradually very slowly. Don’t like to see you anxious. 
Cannot do more than one’s best and you certainly do that. 

(What do you mean by being anxious?) 

I mean the children, of course. 

[ Mr. M. had looked puzzled when the reference to anxious was 
made and I suggested that he ask the meaning of the statement. 
He remarked that he was thinking of the children. The answer 
fitted this and not what I thought.—J. H. H. 


[NOTES.] 


The apparent communications from G. P. are characteris- 
tic, but as Mrs. Quentin knows of Dr. Hodgson’s Report on 
the Piper case and something of G. P.’s history we cannot 
make a point of the characteristics in favor of anything super- 
normal. 

What G. P. says of his relation to me in the Piper case is 
correct and not known to Mrs. Q., tho there is nothing evi- 
dential in the statement. The reference to New York and 
“last winter” indicate nothing that I could recall. He had 
appeared infrequently at the Piper case in recent years, a fact 
not known to Mrs. Q., and confined to the knowledge of Dr. 
Hodgson and a few friends. The omitted portions of the al- 
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lusion to the other case with which I had been experimenting 
represent G. P.’s opinions as expressed through Mrs. Piper 
and are all true, tho perhaps non-evidential. 

The movement of the glass, to give the letters G. P., with 
the piece of paper resting on it and Mrs. Quentin’s fingers on 
that was a remarkable phenomenon. I was totally unable to 
reproduce the movement myself. The remarks of the com- 
municator are interesting, consistent, and more or less novel, 
and perhaps not the naturally conscious views of Mrs. 
Quentin. 

The communications about Dr. Hodgson have no evi- 
dential value. The reader, however, will be interested to 
know that this sitting was described in its details with some 
accuracy nearly a week later through Mrs. Piper by Dr. 
Hodgson purporting to communicate. Cf. Journal, Vol. I, 
pp. 129-133. I was told that G. P. had communicated with 
me at this place, the sitting being fairly well identified. It 
was true also that Dr. Hodgson, if I may infer from appear- 
ances, has usually “gone to pieces” in his attempts else- 
where to communicate with me. 

The statements about Mrs. Piper not going to England 
were not correct and Mrs. Quentin knew, consciously, well 
enough that Mrs. Piper was going. But then the questions 
were mental and nothing should be made of the answers in 
this case, except to suggest how little telepathy figures in the 
matter which is apparently supernormal. 

G. P.’s reference to my first sitting with Mrs. Piper is per- 
fectly correct and as Mrs. Quentin had not seen my Report 
it can hardly be attributed to ordinary secondary personality 
based upon the supposition of such previous knowledge. 
Very little that was satisfactory was obtained at that sitting. 
There is only one passage in it in which I can suppose my 
father to have attempted to communicate, and that only from 
the relation of the phenomena to a passage in a later sitting 
where the evidence was fairly clear that he was meant. 

The reader will observe that my question about the lady 
who claimed in that sitting to be my mother and was not 
such is ignored and instead of a reply I get a name which I at 
first took to be that of my wife, as it was Mary. But the mo- 
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ment that “ mother ” was given in explanation I recalled that 
this was given through Mrs. Piper for my mother, and hence 
to test the matter asked for the middle name which I received 
correctly, namely, as Ann. Her name was Martha Ann, and 
in the Piper case it was given as Mary Ann. As Mrs. Quen- 
tin had not seen my Report the occurrence of the same mis- 
take has its interest. Especially so that it cannot be attrib- 
uted to fraud which would more naturally have gotten it cor- 
rectly, and so would secondary personality, probably, if its 
powers are presumably what they are often assumed to be. 
As Mrs. Quentin cannot be suspected of conscious fraud and 
the methods of that class we may interpret the coincidence as 
justifying some interest in the statements leading to a de- 
mand for further investigation. Maria was of course a mis- 
take, inexcusable on the part of fraud, but natural on the 
theory of genuine efforts to produce the supernormal. The 
giving of Margaret in this connection also has its coincidental 
interest. There had been some confusion in the Piper case 
between the name of my mother and my stepmother, the lat- 
ter of whose names was Margaret, and apparently there is 
some consciousness of the same situation that appeared in 
the confused efforts in the Piper sittings to clear up the errors 
there. It was G. P. in those sittings that suddenly intervened 
to clear the matter up and succeeded by giving the name 
Margaret. Considering that Mrs. Quentin did not know any 
of the facts from reading the Report we may at least enter- 
tain an interest in the coincidences. 

Penelope, I learn from the daughter of the lady whose 
nickname I mentioned, is not correct. But Margaret is that 
daughter’s name and § is the initial of the middle name of 
the woman in my mind. We cannot attach any importance, 
however, to the name Margaret in this connection, as it may 
be interpreted as due to the momentum of that name in the 
previous communications. 

It was pertinent to mention Imperator. I have been told 
through two other cases, besides Mrs. Piper, that he is about 
and in a third instance have had him described in the same 
terms as through the other cases. The use of the word 
“group” is characteristic, as that is the term by which the 
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controls are called in the Piper case. It is probable that Mrs. 
Quentin is familiar with this use of the term, and we cannot 
ascribe it any other than an ordinary psychological interest. 
The passages in which two different persons purport to 
describe their experiences immediately following death rep- 
resent incidents that are not verifiable. But they have an in- 
terest as being unusual for ordinary secondary personality. 
They represent ideas, however, which have been expressed 
in other similar experiments with different cases, perhaps 
from time immemorial. ‘The statement by one of them that 
she did not know she was dead until she found she was not 
heard is characteristic of spiritistic phenomena, about which 
Mrs. Quentin has known little or nothing until very recently. 


November 22, 1906. 

I was invited to have another experiment with Mrs. Quentin 
for this evening and in order to make the results of the best 
asked if I could bring my secretary, Mrs. LeM. with me. This 
permission was granted and we arrived to find Mrs. Quentin was 
suffering from a sprained ankle due to an accidental fall the day 
before. She was nevertheless kind enough under these untoward 
circumstances to make the experiment. The following was the 
result. The method was that of the Ouija board as described in 
an earlier experiment, which may be compared with this. 

Hodgson, as I promised. 

— Hodgson, you did promise. Do you remember Miss 

Yes. 

(What were you to tell me there?) 

[pause] about Smead do you mean. 

(Not Smead, Miss G.) [name spelled.] 

[pause] Light good. [pause] Go ahead with her. 

(Go ahead with whom. With whom shall I go ahead?) 

[Answer to question was the same name as that which I had 
spoken. | 


(Do you remember what you said that you would say to me 
through Miss G?) 

[pause] Richard [pause] long. [pause] No. Can’t give it. 

(What is the difficulty ?) 

[pause]. (Question repeated.) 

Medium does not get it. 


[Apparent interruption by my father.] 
Here I am James. ° 


(Good.) [Mrs. LeM. remarked that it was my father.] 
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Don’t talk Hyslop. 

(Good.) 

I am not finished? [pause] your father wants to say some- 
thing, but I must get that identification through if I can. 

(Good, I'll wait for that.) [pause.] 

Piper (Yes, Piper) they are getting good results with her 
over there. 

(Good, glad to know that. Do you know when she arrived 
there ?) 

Two weeks ago about [pause] (Yes) [pause.] 

(Do you know who communicates over there?) 

The Imperator group [pause. | 

(Do you know who are in the group?) 

Why of course Doctor, Rector, Prudens. 

(Yes) [pause.] 

[Change of Communicator. ] 

Let me speak now James. 

(Good, I will.) 

[pause] Can't you get the light back? 

(What light do you mean?) 

S. the recent one. 

(I hope to. Did they have a meeting since she returned 
home?) 

Yes, not very successful. 

(Do you remember who tried to communicate after she got 
home?) 

Yes I did. Wanted you. Don’t know how to manage it. 

(Yes, I believe that, but I must make certain arrangements 
before I can get that light. I hope to in the future [pause.] 

(Can you tell me the name of the person who tried to com- 
municate after she went home?) 

[pause] Some one I never saw before. Smithson I think or 
[pause] Sm..... {long pause] little woman [pause] light hair 
[pause] wanted to see her child [long pause] Who was it any 
way. 

(You mean who was the person that communicated ?) 

Yes. 

(I don’t know but I wanted to see if you would give some of 
the same things here that came through there.) 

Well child cryed [cried] and wanted to go back [pause] that 
ended it. (That’s pertinent.) [Those present laughed.] 

[A considerable passage of the communications at this point 
referring to the Smead case and owing to their personal nature is 
omitted here. | 


(Father I am not questioning you. I am looking at the scien- 
tific side of it.) 
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[pause] [Mrs. LeM. asked me if I could call any of her 
friends. ] 


(Father, this lady who came with me would like to hear from 
some friend of hers.) 


[pause] Alright. John says he was waiting. [long pause.] 
(John who?) 


[pause] No, name not right. H. [pause] A. [pause] When 
we parted no, goodbye, well we did not ned [need] one. Come 
out to meet me in spirit out of the storm. : 


(Who is speaking?) [pause] M. [pause] knows. I said no 
goodbye. She knows. 

(Who knows?) 

M 


(Yes, give the rest of that name.) 

Mary. 

(Well, Mary who?) 

[pause] H. Now that is what he said the little man with his 
hisgh [high] forehead [pause.] 

(Mrs. LeM.: Please go on.) 

[pause and interruption that brought experiment to an end.] 


There is nothing evidential in what purports here to come 
from Dr. Hodgson, unless the words “as I promise” can be 
so interpreted. He did promise through Mrs. Piper to keep 
in touch with me. But the public supposition that he prom- 
ised before his death to communicate with me is known to 
Mrs. Q. and we could treat the allusion in any way we please 
in the light of the fact. I do not attribute it to any conscious 
act of Mrs. QO. 

It was about two weeks since Mrs. Piper’s arrival. The 
exact time of her reaching England I do not yet know, but as 
she left this country on October 30th she must have arrived 
in England somewhere about the 6th of November. I do 
not know what the results of experiments are or have been 
since her arrival. Dr. Hodgson knew the Smead case before 
he died, and Mrs. Smead had sittings with her. 


[LATER NOTE.] 


[Inquiry of Mr. Piddington in England shows that Mrs. Piper 
arrived on November 7th. Similar information is that the re- 
sults in England were good. No evidential value need be at- 
tached to this fact, as it would be a natural inference on the part 
of any one. Mrs. Quentin, however, did not know when Mrs. 
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Piper sailed and would not so naturally and so approximately 
name the time of her arrival.] 

Mrs. Quentin no doubt knows the names of the trance per- 
sonalities, as she has read Dr. Hodgson’s report. 

The manner of addressing me is that of my father through 
Mrs. Piper and two other cases. The reference to “S. the recent 
one” is apparently to Mrs. Smead. The manner of speaking 
about her is perhaps characteristic, as this is apparently in- 
dicated in a previous sitting with Mrs. Q. (Cf. Oct. 4th) and is 
possibly indicated by the communicator’s through Mrs. Smead 
herself. There is no trace of the name Smithson in the sitting 
that was reported to me previous to the present one. The near- 
est to any name were the initials G. M. The reference to the 
child’s crying was a most pertinent incident. Mrs. Smead had 
with her a most troublesome child and I had difficulty at first in 
conducting the sittings at my house on account of his crying. 
He has interrupted sittings at home. But there is no evidence 
in Mr. Smead’s report of sittings since her return that the boy 
ended any sittings in this manner. It is entirely possible as it 
would be characteristic. Mrs. Quentin knew nothing of this. 
Mrs. LeM. and myself knew it well. Mrs. Quentin’s hand alone 
was on the Ouija board. 

Mary was the name of my wife. This was not known to Mrs. 
Quentin, tho she most probably knew that my wife was not liv- 
ing. ‘The circumstances made it absurd for her to imagine any- 
thing else. The reference to no “goodbye” apparently is to a 
similar message given to me through Mrs. Smead a week previ- 
ous in which she alluded to the suddenness of her dying as leav- 
ing no chance to say goodbye and of which Mrs. Quentin knew’ 
nothing. It wastrue. She took ill so suddenly and became com- 
atose so soon after the very first stages of meningitis that I was 
unable to bid her goodbye. 

The allusion to the “little man with the high forehead” can 
be intelligible only if it refers to my father who, tho not large 
was an average man. He had a very high forehead and has been 
so described through a medium elsewhere, if I remember rightly. 

It may be worth remarking here that since this experiment 
was made I have had a series in Washington with another and a 
private case in which Dr. Hodgson purported to communicate 
and said that he, my father, and my wife had very recently com- 
municated with me and that my father succeeded. 


In regard to the medium whose name was mentioned by 
me in my statement to the communicator, it should be said 
that Dr. Hodgson, purporting to communicate through Mrs. 
Piper, had given me a certain word which he said he would 
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try to give through this particular person. He failed, but one 
statement by the medium represented the general idea of that 
term. I had this incident in mind here with the hope that I 
might get the word in this case but there is no apparent ap- 
proximation to the memory of the fact. When living Dr. 
Hodgson recognized that this medium, tho a professional, 
had some “light,” as mediumistic capacity is called in the 
Piper trances. Mrs. Quentin had no knowledge of Dr. Hodg- 
son’s opinion of Miss G. 

The interruption by my father is an interesting psycho- 
logical feature of the phenomena showing resemblance to oc- 
currences in the Piper case during the days of Dr. Phinuit’s 
control, namely, the intrusion of other personalities than the 
communicating one. I assumed that the request, “ Don’t 
talk Hyslop’ was an admonition to me or Mrs. Le M. But 
apparently it is a request made by the communicator of my 
father not to interrupt. 

The name John has no recognized relevance here, but as 
it was spontaneously repudiated, it may be worth remarking 
that it was the correct name of a communicator through Mrs. 
Smead two weeks previous to this I do not give it that mean- 
ing as it is too manifestly amenable to guessing. The initials 
“H. A.” are not recognizable. 


November 22d, 1906. 
Mrs. Quentin reports the following as having occurred 
after Mrs. Le M. and myself left for home. Tho I received 
this several days later I date it so that it will coincide with 
the time at which we had our experiment. 


[A question about a medium, the form of it not being re- 
corded. } 

yes, some little * * [‘is’ or ‘as’] most some Power good 
deal of imagination. Rome is fond of trying experiments. abner 
[Harriet summoned. 

(How do you like this method of communication ?) 

we have been trying to get her to do this for ever so long. 
here is harriet. she says she told her to. this is better. her 
own individuality does not come in so strong. it [?] can get fine 
easily. now Harriet Helen hears me sometime [s]. I love to 
* * [pro...ol.] 
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(Does Vernon hear you?) 

no, you do. who was that woman here tonight. but she did 
see the two little boys. they are here and the baby too. why is 
Ed unwilling to talk? 

(Mr. M.: Do I see you often?) 

sometimes, well I won’t frighten her. [Apparently something 
done.| Don’t do that Vernon. it won’t go through. Frank 
look here, this is... Harry mother I had to tell you before. she 
will come soon but it is good I was with you in Haciendas Ed 
[erased.] Chickee [nickname for Mrs. Quentin, the writer] 
knows I spoke to her that night. 

(Will Cousin C pass over soon?) [An old cousin very ill at 
present. | 

yes, Charlie will come over this winter. poor old Charlotte 
William called me to come out of the snow. 

(Grandma, do you see us in the old house?) 

Some. alright children. I am glad you are enjoying it. how 
the years roll on. 

(How is Bobs coming on?) 

Dear child, Bobs will come out. Don’t * * your father. I 
had to speak to him. wait for the opportunity. I told him the 
other night, but, yes, I see them. of course I love them, but I am 
not in the old house. 

(Can you write your name mother?) 

Harriet Bardwell Winkelried Kane. Better stop tonight. 
light fails. be good children. 


Although there is nothing evidential in this second sitting 
held after Mrs. Le M. and myself left, the psychological in- 
terest will not be understood without the following explana- 
tions. 

Frank is the name of Mr. Quentin and Harry is the name 
of his deceased brother. Haciendas, or Hacienda, is the 
name of a sugar plantation in Mexico where Mr. Quentin was 
staying at the time that a most interesting message was 
transmitted, apparently through the agency of the deceased 
brother to Mrs. Quentin. Ed is probably intended for 
“Ede,” which is the abbreviation for her name often used, 
while “ Chickee”’ is the usual nickname for Mrs. Quentin. 
There is no Charlotte William known to the family. But 
Charlotte is the name of a cousin still living and William is 
the name of Mrs. Quentin’s grandfather, the husband of the 
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Harriet mentioned above in the record. It was snowing 
very severely when this grandmother died. 

Harriet is the name of Mrs. Quentin’s grandmother and 
Helen is the name of a sister-in-law who lives in this grand- 
mother’s house. Mrs. Quentin does not know of any experi- 
ments in which the friend Rome is interested. I suspect the 
statement refers to his interest in the experiments with Mrs. 
Quentin herself. 


EDITORIAL. 


We deem it advisable to repeat at the opening of the sec- 
ond year of the Journal that its object is primarily as a scien- 
tific record of phenomena, and not the exploitation of doc- 
trine. Moreover even as a record of facts it is not to abso- 
lutely guarantee their validity in any respect. All that we 
can do is to say that nothing will be reported here except 
such as receives some sort of intelligent and credible support. 
The measure of credence to be attached to the records must 
be determined by those who are sufficiently familiar with the 
type of facts to justify the formation of a judgment. We 
shall, of course, be obliged to engage in criticism and the dis- 
cussion of working hypotheses from time to time, but it is 
desired that this must be made necessary by the nature of 
the facts and the adequacy of the evidence for their accept- 
ance. It is not likely that any incidents that receive our no- 
tice will, taken individually, be sufficient to justify hypotheses 
of an apparently revolutionizing character. What the col- 
lection of a large mass of facts may do is another thing. 
But the circumstance that a few facts, no matter how well 
supported by evidence as to their credibility, will never suffice 
to prove a theory in the present stage of our inquiries, is the 
reason for confining our primary object to the recording of 
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facts. The discussion of general principles of science and 
the relation of psychic research to historical problems may 
require us now and then to do more than merely record inci- 
dents, or even to make it a regular feature of the Journal. 
But when it comes to real or alleged phenomena suggesting 
the supernormal, and explanatory hypotheses of a large 
scope, we shall have to respect the general canon of science 
that quantity of evidence is perhaps more important now than 
the quality of it, tho we can never lose sight of the fact that 
quality will be a characteristic that will make the accumula- 
tion of it in quantity have such value as it can claim. 
Another aspect of this task should be noticed. The work 
of the society is not primarily for its members delectation. 
We are engaged in a work that requires each member to 
keep steadily in view the fact that we are pretending to sat- 
isfy the prejudices and methods of those who do not yet ap- 
preciate the nature of the phenomena which we are collect- 
ing. Weare not striving to please ourselves in the work, but 
to force scientific scepticism to admit that there are residual 
phenomena which have been too long neglected. Hence we 
shall have to exercise patience with the slow accumulation 


and selection of our facts for the satisfaction of the severest 
scientific method. 


In order to obtain the advantage of mailing the Journal at 
cheaper rates we have changed the publication office. This 
entails sending the Journals to New York City for mailing 
them. ‘The consequence may be an occasional delay in their 
delivery, tho it is hoped that the change will not interfere 
with their publication and delivery as promptly as heretofore. 
We shall ask members, however, to inform us of any failure 
to receive their publications. ‘There has been considerable 
trouble in the past not attributable to the printer, but to the 
Post Office Department. Prompt information on this mat- 
ter will enable us to enter intelligent complaint. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own 
request. 


The following experiments in telepathy have their inter- 
est as they represent reproduction in drawings at the time. 
They are reported to me by a gentleman whom I met some 
years ago on an occasion of another type of experiment. He 
is a draughtsman and has an office in New York, tho making 
his home in Brooklyn. He is a man of considerable intelli- 
gence and critical ability. He has fully appreciated the need 
of care in such experiments and performed them, it seems, in 
such a way as to remove many of the ordinary difficulties and 
suspicions from the interpretation of the result. The dis- 
tance between the percipient and the agents was great 
enough to exclude all hypotheses of ordinary character ex- 
cept deliberate fraud and collusion between the parties con- 
cerned. ‘There seems no reason to suspect this and one of 
the parties involved signs his name to the report tho he asks 
me not to publish the same. 

At the time of the first experiment there were two agents 
and one percipient. All were men. The percipient was at a 
place which had to be reached by going two short blocks 
north from the house of the agents, and one long block, each 
in the city of Brooklyn. Diagonally the intervening space 
was built up with houses. The consequence is that we can- 
not suppose any ordinary form of suggestion, inference, hy- 
peraesthesic influences to account for the coincidences in the 
result, whatever other hypothesis we may wish to entertain. 
The distance between the parties was probably about 1200 
feet direct through the intervening houses. 

I shall denominate the places as A and B. In this first ex- 
periment the agents were S. and W._ S. was at his own home 
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and \V. was in New York City. The percipient R. was at B. 
The experiment was on January 14th, 1904, and reported to 
me in July, 1905, from notes apparently made at the time. 5. 
and W. agreed to draw each a circle with a cord and were to 
hold it so that the cord would run in a horizontal position. 
R. was to draw what he received by impression. R. drew a 
circle with a cord in it running horizontally. The following 
figures represent the originals and reproduction, taken from 
photographs of the original drawings. Fig. I and Fig. IT 
are the agents’ and Fig. III the percipient’s drawing. 


Reception of R. 
Drawings of S. and W. 


Fig. I. Fig. II. 


Fig. III. 


I have reduced the size and shading of the figures, but not 
the proportions and relation of the lines. The circles also are 
perhaps better and more symmetrically drawn than in those 
of the original experiments, but they do not sensibly alter the 
meaning of the results. 

The second experiment was much more complicated. It 
offers at least a similitude to telepathy a trois. H. gave S. a 
sign to be transmitted to R. It was a triangle and he said 
that it indicated a question and that the answer was repre- 
sented by a symbol which he knew. S&S. did not know what 
this answer was, and R. knew neither symbol nor the answer. 
H. agreed to make an effort to send either question or an- 
swer. Figure III represents what H. gave to S. to transmit. 
H. and R. were not to communicate with each other, but R. 
was to send what he drew to S., and S. was to make the com- 
parison with H. R. drew Figure IV and V, and S., when he 
received them, asked S. what V was, and he did not know. 
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He thought it was meant to be a part of the triangle. As re- 
marked, S. did not know what the symbol for the answer was, 
as it was in the mind of H. But when he reported the results 
and asked H. to draw the answer he had in mind he drew VI. 
The connection is apparent. 


Symbol given S. Answer in mind of H. 


Fig. IV. Fig. VI. 


Drawings of R. 


Fig. V. 


This experiment was made about the same time as the 
first, but not on the same date. It was in the same month. 
The point of peculiar interest, the reader will remark, is the 
fact that S., the agent did not know the answer to the ques- 
tion which the symbol he transmitted implied, and R. knew 
neither the question nor the answer, so that having telepath- 
ically received what was in the mind of H. as well as S., ac- 
cording to the hypothesis explaining the coincidence, if we 
make such at all, he must have had access to both minds in 
some way, tho the two minds were not agreed, or as an alter- 
native the percipient read only the mind of H., and not that 
of S. at all. There is at least apparent telepathy a trois, tho 
this view is not proved by the experiment. We can as well 
assume that the mind of S. exercised no influence at all. 
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The same parties had performed other experiments, but 
did not keep as perfect records of them as are found in the 
two instances above. The following account of them is by 
Mr. S., who does not object to the use of his name. It in- 
cludes account of certain psychological features also associ- 
ated with the experiments and results. 


“As to the method of the thought transference, I have 
found that my own experience corresponds with that of 
others who took part in the experiments. 

When acting as recipient (percipient) I was usually less 
successful than R. That is to say, I was successful in a 
smaller proportion of the experiments; but we received the 
diagrams or colors in exactly the same way. We would 
close our eyes with the hand in order to intensify the dark- 
ness. The figures then appeared on this background of dark- 
ness, apparently a few inches away from the eyes, light on 
the dark ground. A similar effect could be shown by cover- 
ing a stencil with tissue paper (white), taking it into a dark- 
ened room and turning a mild light on and off back of it, so 
that it became visible for a moment at intervals of a second or 
two. 

The figures were always drawn on black or a white 
ground and seen the reverse. 

In an experiment with W. I sat about two or three feet 
behind him and saw this design (Fig. VII) flash up and dis- 


Fig. VII. 


appear three separate times, each time clear and definite. It 
was correct. This was unusually good for me, and I think 
\W. is not quite sure yet that I did not look over his shoulder, 
as there was considerable joking going on. 

At another time I went into an adjoining closet that was 
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quite dark while W. and R. and another man in the outside 
room were to centre their attention on something colored. 
They were laughing and joking the whole time. I shut my 
eyes and stood just outside the bolted door and the first thing 
I saw was a blur of light, purple apparently, about a foot 
above and in front of me a little to the right. This was cor- 
rect. It was the color of the feathers on the hat of a woman 
passing in the street below. The next time I saw in the same 
way a blur of red. This, too, was correct. It was the stripe 
on the side of a wagon in the street. The third was a blur of 
light green. ‘This was correct and was the color of some 
paper on a desk in the outer room. ‘There were two failures 
in this experiment. 

In sending a message our plan was to draw the letter or 
figure on paper and hold the attention on it, thinking at the 
same time of the person who was to receive it. The recip- 
ient would close his eyes and make his mind as nearly passive 
as possible. Inthe experiments at a distance of which I sent 
you the account the methods of sending and receiving were 
the same as the above. 


W. H. S. 
I took part in these experiments, both the short and long 
distance cases, and the manner of sending and receiving the 
messages was as described by Mr. S 


R 

Inquiry regarding the details of the modus operandi of the 
experiments brings the following account. In the experi- 
ment represented by Figures I and II, W. was in New York 
City at the corner of soth Street and Fifth Avenue, and Mr. 
S. was in Brooklyn as described. In the experiment for Fig- 
ures IV, V, and VI the following further explanation is given. 
“W. and R. and myself worked in the same room. H. in 
another room. H. was interested in the subject and while 
the four of us in the morning were discussing the success of 
the first experiment H. said to me, ‘ I'll give a symbol for a 
question and a symbol for the answer.’ I said, ‘ No, I'll give 
the question symbol only and I'll send him that and see if he 
gets thé answer.’ He then gave me the triangle. R. and W. 
laughed derisively at me and asked if I was crazy or some- 
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thing like that. H. was not seen by us again until the second 
morning after the experiment. He lived in New Jersey and 
was probably there when the experiment took place. He as- 
sured me that he made no attempt to transmit either ques- 
tion or answer symbol to R. or to myself. 

I do not understand what I referred to in speaking of two 
failures, unless it be to some experiments across the room 
when we would average about five successes out of seven 


trials.” W. H. S. 


UNCLASSIFIED EXPERIENCE. 


The following experience is by Mr. S., one of the experi- 
menters in the above instances of telepathy. It is given here 
because of certain psychological characteristics accompany- 
ing the phenomenon and which seem also to be noticeable in 
those above described. ‘The case is not here recorded for its 
evidential character or for any indication of the supernormal, 
but for the mental coefficients of other phenomena which it 
exhibits. One of the most important parts of our problems 
is the psychological accompaniments of unusual experiences, 
and while we may well accredit the present statements with 
as much confidence as the experiments in telepathy which are 
supported by two witnesses, the feature which I wish to em- 
phasize is the variation of the phenomenon from the tele- 
pathic class and the psychological coefficients attending it as 
in the telepathic experiments. 


February 3rd, 1907. ° 
My dear Dr. Hyslop :— 

I think it was in the month of June, 1902, and on a Saturday 
night that I made a mental request that the colors of the winner 
of the Suburban be shown to me. The request was shortly fol- 
lowed by a mental picture of a jockey on a horse. The colors on 
the jockey being rather a brilliant blue and broad yellow stripe. 
The race took place three or four days afterwards, with sixteen 
to twenty horses in the race, and only one entry had colors as 
above. That was John A. Drake’s Savable, blue and gold. I 
had no faith in the picture received and when I found that Savable 
was 40 to I in the betting I paid no further attention to the mat- 
ter. Savable was played down to 15 to 1 and came in first. 

The above date and the name of the race may be incorrect 
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because my note of the matter was not made till two years after- 
wards, but it was one of the big stake races of the season and in 
1902 or 1903. 

On Sunday, June 12th, 1904, it having occurred to me that the 
above might have been something more than a fluke, I made, 
while out walking in the morning, a few mental demands for the 
colors of the winner of the Suburban to be shown to me at six 
o’clock that evening. At the time named I closed my eyes while 
lying down and two blurs of color suddenly showed up before my 
face, gray and magenta. At the time | called them gray and 
plum. ‘These appeared in exactly the same way as the colors in 
the telepathic experiments of which you have a record. They 
came and went so suddenly and distinctly as to give me the im- 
pression of having been put there for inspection, and then with- 
drawn. I was considerably impressed as in this and in the previ- 
ous case I had not seen the entries for the race when I got the 
colors. It was not till the following Wednesday, I think, that 
the race took place and when I got a program on the way to the 
track I knew for the first time that these colors belonged to the 
Thomas stable which had Hermes entered for the race. His 
price was 4 to I to win and even money for second place. I bet 
$5 each way and won $25, as he came out first. 

My interest having been aroused I tried again at night after 
retiring, and one night, having asked to be shown the names of 
the winners of the fourth and first races the next day—which I 
think was a Wednesday—there appeared before my mental sight 
and apparently about a foot from my face the words Vanguard 
and Melba. They were shown in luminous letters, very bright 
and distinct, plain block type, capital letters about two and one- 
half inches high and twelve and eight inches long. I looked at 
the entries the next day, but could not find these names. I then 
got the Morning Telegraph and looked over the entries for four 
tracks then doing business, but no Melba and Vanguard. I 
watched the local entries for some weeks, but never found them. 
I found that there were two horses registered under those names, 
but could not find out where they were running. It may have 
been in Canada. If it could be found that they won anywhere, on 
the same day, in the neighborhood of the 18th or 28th of June I 
should like to hear of it. In asking for these I am not sure that 
I mentioned the name of the track. 

In July 1904, I suddenly became conscious during the night 
and found myself lying on my side with my face turned down- 
wards. I did not open my eyes or move. But in the direction of 
a corner of the room and up about where the ceiling should be I 
could see through the back of my head three lines of luminous 
words in type. They were religious in character, but I was so 
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sleepy that I fell asleep again at once and in the morning all I 
could remember of it was the word Lord. I am inclined to think 
that if this had been the names of horses, I should have aroused 
myself and remembered them. 

At my office in New York on March 23rd, 1905, the day of the 
opening of the racing at Bennings track, 1 made a mental re- 
quest at about one o’clock for the winner of the first race at Ben- 
nings which was to start at 2.30 P. M. I had looked at the en- 
tries, but had not been impressed with any particular name. But 
I saw the word Preen when I closed my eyes, in luminous letters, 
but fainter than before. I did not recall seeing the name in the 
entries, but found it when I looked again. Preen won the first 
race. 

The form of my mental request was simple and not addressed 
to any one in particular. I simply said quietly: “ Show me the 
name of the winner of the race at——.” I have tried since at in- 
tervals, but without success. My wife can corroborate all but 
the last case as far as possible under the circumstances. 


Mrs. S. writes me in corroboration of the incidents above 
narrated the following letter: 


November 15th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop: 


Dear Sir:—Mr. S. writes me that you wish me to confirm his 
statement of psychic experience. With regard to his obtaining 
the names and colors of winners at the track through psychic 
methods I would say that he obtained the first one at night and 
mentioned it to me in the morning, some days before the race. 

The second time when he obtained the colors of “ Hermis ” he 


was lying on the lounge in the same room with me and he men- 
tioned the fact at once. 


This was, I think, on the Sunday before the race. He also 
mentioned receiving two names that he never found. I remem- 
ber he was quite startled at the time. 

The one he received at his office was only an hour or two be- 
fore the race that afternoon, so I did not hear of it until after the 
race. Very truly, 


I have had careful inquiry made from Goodwin’s Turf 
Guide for Canada and the United States for the month of June 
in the year named, and find neither entires nor winners by 
the names of Melba and Vanguard. The name Melar is 
found, but that is all.—J. H. H. 
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Further inquiry to know if the percipient heard the con- 
versation about sending a symbol and the reference to the 
answer being another symbol with both of which the percip- 
ient might have been familiar in life results in the following 
reply to my queries. I had suspected that the symbols 
might have been Masonic, as one of them is, I believe, and 
assuming this, if the percipient had overheard the conversa- 
tion indicating the general character of the message his sub- 
liminal, presumably knowing the meaning of such symbols, 
might well guess the answer when the question symbol was 
telepathically obtained. That he overheard the conversation 
considerably weakens the evidence of telepathy for this par- 
ticular incident. But it may pass for what it is worth. The 
reply to my inquiry is as follows :— 

“Yes, the percipient in the triangle experiment did hear 
the talk about sending the symbol question and it was my 
suggestion that he might get the symbol answer, with which 
I was unacquainted—that caused him and W. to give me the 
laugh, as I mentioned. 

I had no knowledge of the meaning of the symbol ques- 
tion at the time, so of course, did not know the answer. R. 
the percipient, had none and never will have. He has not 
the faintest interest in such matters, any more than he has in 
telepathy. 

I forget the explanation which H. gave of the symbols 
but I know that he said they were old Aryan symbols. He 
did not invent them. I think he intended the second one for 
the serpent, but Iam not certain. I do not know any author- 
itative meaning for the symbols. I have no doubt they are 
to be found in Masonry, but R. knows nothing about such 
matters. Outside of drawing and making pictures he has no 
special interest other than the ordinary. 

I think it is a point worth noting that R., the percipient, 
was always sceptical, sometimes openly antagonistic, knew 
nothing about what is known of such matters and did not 
want to know. W. was also shy about admitting any inter- 
est.” 


W. H. S———. 


| 
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The experiment would have been more impressive for the 
sceptic if no conversation about its general character had 
been held in the presence of the percipient. Assuming that 
the nature of the symbol was not suggested in the course of 
the talk it may have been possible for some casual knowledge 
of the association of the answer to have come to his mind in 
ordinary life. Thus if the triangle and a serpent are fre- 
quently associated in art or other circumstances the occur- 
rence of it to consciousness might recall the figure which 
here corresponds to the answer, and we should not require 
telepathy between H. and R. to account for the coincidence, 
whatever we thought of the process between S. and R. in get- 
ting the triangle. ‘There was apparently some care in con- 
cealing the figures to be conveyed to R., so that whatever 
scepticism we may indulge about the results we have not 
positive evidence that the coincidence is due to ordinary men- 
tal process:s. We may conjecture this as possible under the 
circumstances, but we can hardly get any farther. From my 
knowledge of S. I would attach some weight to his judgment 
that the getting of the triangle was not due to any slip in the 
experiment. We may make it a successful guess and so a 
chance coincidence, but it was apparently not due to any 
conscious or other suggestion before the experiment. As- 
suming, then, that the triangle was obtained telepathically, 
the chances that the other symbol should be approximately 
obtained can be measured by any one. We must remember 
also that the whole triangle was not obtained and also that 
the resemblance between its associated figure and what was 
in the mind of H. is not exact, a fact which is in favor of the 
genuineness of the phenomena. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The New Knowledge. By Rosert KENNEDY DuNncAN, Professor of Chemistry 
in Washington and Jefferson College. New York, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1905. 


This book was the product of the interest which the discovery of radium 
and its peculiar properties excited. The manner in which-that substance 
seemed to contradict with the doctrine of the conservation of energy was the 
signal for much discussion which has now quieted down. But regardless of 
the sensational interest thus excited, the functions of radio-active substances 
started a discussion which has survived the issues which it precipitated. The 
most important part of the whole controversy was, not the relation of radio- 
active energies to the conservation of force, but the fact that the existence of 
such agencies proved the presence of occult physical facts—that is, occult to 
the ordinary methods of inquiry which had seemed to represent the limits of 
knowledge regarding things physical. We had only to look about for other 
illustrations of the same kind of facts, and finding them to accept the movable 
limits of the physical or to prepare our minds for things not physical, as- 
signing any special point in the scale to the physical. 

The present work, however, is a mere exposition of the facts recently de- 
termined by experiment in the field of radio-active substances, and tho it 
shows what the speculative problems are centering about it, it does not take 
sides in the controversy. It is a very clear statement of the wonderful vista 
opened by these discoveries. Every one with an appreciation of philosophical 
problems, as suggested by physical science, will not fail to enjoy this work, as 
it is clear and intelligible. It has only an indirect interest for the psychic re- 
searcher. It does not touch on psychic research problems and does not even 
imagine that they exist. But the conceptions which it fosters inevitably bring 
one right up to the limits which define the distinction between the sensible and 
the supersensible worlds as they have been conceived in philosophical specu- 
lation from a remote antiquity. 
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